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The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ will be sent post free from its offices, 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad for 30s. per annum, 
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any newsagent or bookstall. 


Readers who find difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
should at once communicate with the Manager as above. 


NEWS OF THE 
— 
N Parliament during the week the Labour Party, or 
at any rate a portion of it, has been conspicuous. 
We have dealt elsewhere with what seems to us the unfair 
treatment of a Labour Member by the majority of the 
Commons. Here must record the preposterous 
attempt by a minority not only of the House, but even 
‘f the Labour Party itself, to destroy the power of Parlia- 
ment and make Parliament appear odious to the working 
classes. On Tuesday the Labour extremists, 
copying the policy of the Irish Nationalists of fifteen or 
twenty years ago, obstructed business by long speeches 
and constant divisions. Their action, they declared, 
protest the Government’s policy 
unemployment. 


WEEK. 





we 


evening 


a against towards 


They were met, and rightly met, by the Government’s 
only weapon—the As the House had 
compelled, nevertheless, to sit up all Tuesday night, it 
was hoped on Wednesday that things would be quieter, 
but this hope was ill-founded. On Wednesday afternoon 
the obstructive tactics were renewed and the speeches 


closure. been 


of the Labour men soon made it clear that their intention 
was to keep Parliament sitting until the 
nad been coerced into adopting what was called “ 


Government 
@& more 


| unemployed to starve, 


| extremists. 


generous and sympathetic 
The immediate demand was that Mr. Bonar Law, 
Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Commons, 
should himself give assurances that he did not wish the 
and forth, Mr. Bonar Law 
showed admirable temper and firmness, as did the Speaker 
in the face of the violent and unjust attacks of the 
Mr. Bonar Law is, venture to say, 
only as well aware of the sufferings of the unemployed 
as any Labour Member, but is also quite as anxious to 
relieve suffering and put 


policy to the unemployed.” 
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so 
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we not 
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to put an end to unemployment at the present moment 
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them an opportunity to press their theories on the public 
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But, apart from this, the real issue is the difference in 


the remedies proposed. Mr. Bonar Law and his sup- 
porters will not vote for what they believe to be quack 
|remedies. They will not apply remedies which will 


ultimately increase 


the fury of the disea iS 


enervating palliatives. 


se or act only 


We are sure that the Labour Party has done itself noth 
ing but harm by its policy of obstruction and its deliberat« 
attempt to bring the House of Comn into disre 


ons pute, 


These tactics will not be easily forgotten, and will be a 
strong point against Labour in the ntry. The Labour 
Party had gained considerably in public estimation by 
the belief that its members were now rational persons— 
men who wanted to proceed by argument and Constitu- 
tional means. So long as this attitude was maintained 
| many people who did not entirely agree with their views 


was | 


country. 


| inevitable reaction to the 


! 
| 


thought that they should be given a chance to show 


whether they could better the position of the working 
man. But the past week has done a good deal to obliter 

ate that feeling. Englishmen are extremely indulgent 
towards political experiment, but they hate anarchy 

and they got a foretaste of it on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Even on a narrower ground the Labour Party has done 
itself much harm. If Labour ever comes into power it 
will be sure to find its reeent example followed by those 
who are opposed to Labour in the House and in the 
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Dail, which included Senators and Deputies, held in 
Leinster House on Tuesday, read a message received 
from the King welcoming the birth of the Free State. 
The King expressed his earnest hope that by the faithful 
observance of the Constitution the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland might be secured. The message, composed 
in a style dignified and yet straightforward, ends with 
the words :—‘ With all my heart I pray that the blessing 
of God may rest upon you and upon the Ministers of the 
Irish Free State in the difficult task committed to your 
charge.” The Governor-General’s reply was conceived 
in a similar vein. After declaring that the terms of the 
message will touch all hearts and that the thought which 
inspired those terms must everywhere evoke the admira- 
tion of men of good will, the Governor-General joined 
“in beseeching the Almighty that the reign of freedom 
which has now been established in Ireland will bring with 
it an early peace and an assured prosperity, as well as a 
lasting reconciliation between the British and Irish 
nations.” 


The Governor-General then read the speech from the 
throne, in which throughout the King referred to “ my 
Ministers.” The only incident of note through the 
afternoon was the absence of the Labour Party from all 
proceedings up to the time of the Governor-General’s 
withdrawal. At the meeting of the Senate as a separate 
body, one of the first things was to exclude the Press 
from the Debate as to who should be the first Chairman. 
Ultimately Lord Glenavy was appointed as President 
and Mr, James Douglas, a Quaker, as Vice-President. 


On Thursday, December 7th, Mr. Sean Males 
and Mr. O'Malley, the Deputy Speaker, were attacked 
when driving to the Free State Parliament. Mr. 
Hales was shot dead and Mr. O’Malley was wounded. 
No arrests seem to have been made. On the same day 
the Northern Parliament passed an Address to the King 
expressing the desire of the North to stand out of the 
Free State Constitution. The Prime Minister in the 
Northern House of Commons declared that the Boundary 
Commission was ulira vires, as the bargain had been 
made without the consent of the House. On Friday, 
December 8th, four Irish Republican prisoners, including 
Mr. Rory O'Connor and Mr. Liam Mellowes, were shot 
“as a reprisal’ for the assassination of Mr. Hales. We 
have written on this subject fully elsewhere. 


Last Sunday night the Republicans began a campaign 
of arson in Dublin. Since then several houses belonging 
to leaders and supporters of the Free State have been 
fired. In one case the incendiaries were warned that 
children were asleep at the top of the house, but they 
nevertheless set fire to the house. The mother of the 
children was able to save them, but not before she and 
one of the children had been injured. Another aspect 
ef the Republican campaign is to threaten journal- 
ists with death. The staffs of all the journals which 
support the Free State have received the anonymous 


sentences. The papers of Monday announced that the 


Duke of Abercorn had been appointed Governor of 


Northern Ireland. 


Before we leave the subject of Ireland we must mention 
a strange telegram purporting to have come from the 
Pope and reproduced in the Morning Post of Monday, 
We can express no opinion as to whether the message 
is genuine and will simply quote it as it appeared in the 
Morning Post :— 

*The Workers’ Republic, the official organ of the Communist 
Party of Ireland, publishes in the current issue the following startling 
announcement, under the heading : ‘ Pope Supports Republicans’ : 

A telegram has been received from his Holiness the Pope, 
couched in the following terms : 

Fight for Republic justifiable. Hunger strike justifiable. [This 








refers to Mary McSwiney.] Give all Republican prisoners 
Sacraments. (This vetoes Bishops’ pronouncements. } 


The Sacraments were administered last Wednesday.” 





In spite of the excitations of Tchitcherin Ismet Pasha 
has continued to discuss the problem of the Straits at 
Lausanne temperately. On Friday, December 8th, he 
gave his opinion of the Allied proposals. He pointed 
out that Turkey ought to have proper guarantees for the 
safety of Constantinople. No other Power at the Con- 
ference, he said, was deprived of the right of defending 
its capital. He entirely agreed, however, with the Allied 
proposal about freedom of passage for merchant vessels 
in peace and war. He then made various suggestions 
for example that the Straits and the Sea of Marmora 
should be “ safe against any surprise by land or sea,” and 
that there ought to be a limitation of naval forces allowed 
to enter the Black Sea. For the rest, he thought that the 
neutral zones were too wide and he argued that of the 
four islands outside the entrance to the Dardanelles 
Samothrace, Tenedos, and Imbros should be under 
Turkish sovereignty and Lemnos should be autonomous. 


Lord Curzon expressed his satisfaction at Ismet’s 
attitude and at the acceptance by the Turks of the prin- 
ciples of neutral zones, free passage for merchant ships 
in peace and war, and an International Commission for 
the regulation of traffic. Lord Curzon has been doing 
his work at the Conference with exceptional skill and 
tact. The Russian delegates have overplayed their 
part, and we hope that Turkey will prove amenable in 
the end if only the Allies remain united. It has to be 
added, however, that on Wednesday Ismet Pasha dis- 
played a truculent manner when the protection of racial 
and religious minorities in Turkey was being discussed. 
At last Lord Curzon felt it necessary to tell him plainly 
that the world would not be content to leave “ the 
remnant of these wretched people” with no safeguards 
except Turkish promises. Unless Turkey met the 
wishes of the Allies in this matter the Conference must 
break down and “not a voice would be raised ”’ 
where in favour of the Turks. Lord Curzon’s words 
brought about a quick change. On Thursday the 
Turks agreed to join the League of Nations and allow the 
League to consider the interests of the minorities. 


any- 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, December 7th, 
Lord Birkenhead read a letter sent by Lord Curzon in 
answer to one from the late M. Gounaris. M. Gounaris— 
whose letter was reproduced in the Sunday Express a 
fortnight ago and was referred to by us last week— 
implored help for the Greek Army on the ground that if 
help were not sent disaster was inevitable. Lord Birken- 
head complained that this correspondence had not been 
circulated to the Cabinet. In the House of Commons on 
the same day Mr. Bonar Law stated, on the authority of 
the Foreign Office, that the correspondence as a matter of 
fact had been communicated to the Cabinet in the 
ordinary way. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, said that they had never received it. 


On Monday in both Houses it was proved how rash 
it is to complain without being sure. Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd George had all to admit 
that after all they had received the correspondence. 
Lord Birkenhead, in a frank apology, explained that his 
eyesight had been bad at the time and that he was not 
able then to read many documents. Mr. Lloyd George 
said that he accepted the assertion of the Foreign Office 
and “ assumed ” that he had received the correspondence. 
He was, however, ill at the time and for a few days saw 


no papers. 
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The more we hear of the unfortunate negotiations 
with Greece the more tragic and blundering they seem. 
M. Gounaris was executed for the part he took in a vain 
enterprise, yet now we learn that he knew the truth and 
told it. Mr. Lloyd George had no recollection of this 
desperate document, which might have altered the whole 
tide of affairs. It was never discussed by the Cabinet. 
So little impression, indeed, was made by it on anybody 
that Mr. Lloyd George, in a notorious speech in the House 
of Commons last August, declared in effect that the Greek 
Army was so strong and skilful that it could easily dispose 
of the Turks. It is all one of the strangest and most 
humiliating episodes in our foreign policy. 


We are glad to record that Colonel Leslie Wilson, the 
Unionist Whip, was on Wednesday returned for Ports- 
mouth by a majority of 5,867 over his Independent oppo- 
nent. The poll was a light one, as was inevitable under 
the circumstances, but there is nothing in the figures 
over which the Government need worry. The same thing 
may be said of the general position of the Ministry. The 
country is well satisfied with the result of the elections, 
and if Mr. Bonar Law and his Administration cut down 
expenses—as we are sure they will—and keep the country 
generally on an even keel, they will earn the gratitude 
and respect they deserve. The cries that they are weak 
and inactive leave us quite cold. That kind of thing is 
always said at the end of the first month of every new 
Government. 


The Bishop of Durham contributed an able and timely 
letter to Thursday’s Times on Divorce Reform. He says 
most wisely that what we should look for in Christ’s 
sayings on Divorce is the intention. Before we can show 
the “ simple loyalty ” to Christ’s judgment for which the 
Bishop of Ely pleads, we must know what that judgment 
vas. The Bishop of Durham goes on to show the diffi- 
culties of this task, but does so in no casuistical spirit. 
He notes that there are other things quite as destructive 
to “the primary intention of marriage” as adultery. 
Here is the essential point in the problem. Those who, 
like ourselves, agree with the Bishop of Durham, are 
deeply and earnestly impressed by the fact that marriage 
is “‘the basis of society.” But we desire to see that 
basis firm and secure, and not undermined by a loyalty 
to the words rather than to the inner spirit. If we allow 
the doctors and the lawyers and those who love ritual 
more than grace to put their seals and bindings on the 
spirit that quickeneth, Christianity will become as dead 
and as formal as the faith of the Moslem. We have no 
fears, however. The spirit of Christianity will, in the 
end, break through all the man-devised bars. It is a 
living, not a dead faith. Resurrection or Revival is its 
essential element, the law of its being. 





The trade returns for November, which were pub- 
lished on Wednesday, are on the whole satisfactory. 
There has been a distinct increase in the value of 
foreign and colonial merchandise. The total reached 
754 millions sterling, compared with 72} millions in 
November of last year. On the import side last month’s 
total of 954 millions is higher than any previous month’s 
since February of last year. An analysis of the increase 
in exports shows that the increase is chiefly due to larger 
trade in our woollens and worsteds, in clothes, chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, paper and miscellaneous articles. That, 
of course, is very much to the good, while the increase 
of three millions in the value of raw materials exported 
means in effect that we are again sending coal abroad. 
On the import side there is a large increase in articles of 
food and a decrease in the value of manufactured imports, 





No doubt it would be unwise to exaggerate or over- 
emphasize the importance of these figures. Trade is a 
frail flower and may fade and wither almost as quickly 
as it blooms. In other words, we must never forget 
that almost all trade rests on credit, and credit means 
in the last resort what may be called a kind of serious 
optimism—a belief that things are going to be, not merely 
as good, but rather better than they have been, and that 
money and energy may be risked on that supposition. 
Bacon said in regard to the management of personal 
health that we should practise the extremes both of 
abstinence and of generosity in our diet and habits. 
We should sometimes fast and sometimes feast; some- 
times sleep long and sometimcg sit up late; sometimes 
favour the “dry” and sometimes the “ wet” policy 
in the matter of wine. But although variety must be 
our bare principle, we should always “ incline to the benign 
extreme.” The same thing can be said of trade. We 
should be cautious, but we should also be speculative. 
We should be thrifty and also make “ plucky ” invest- 
ments. We should be sure of our money, and also give 
credits that will set other men working for us. 





On the whole, this is the tradition of British commerce. 
Our rule has been to be prudently adventurous. We 
have not been like the man who took the talent and hid 
it in a napkin; but, on the other hand, we have not been 
hysterical in the matter of booms. ‘“ There is something 
in it—not nearly as much as the Prospectus and the 
Press declare, or the inventor prophesies; still, there is 
something in it and so it is worth backing.” Here is the 
lively oracle that echoes down the ringing avenues of 
trade. Do not let us start “ smiling clubs” or pretend 
we are doing better than we are doing; but, above all, 
do not let us be downhearted or frightened at shadows. 
The British people are not going under in trade, in politics, 
or in the matter of social order. We are not so crazy 
as to say that all is for the best in the best possible of 
worlds, for that is a visible, audible, taetile lie. There 
is, however, a decent living for the vast majority of 
mankind if only they will work and not behave like 
lunatics. A conventional and commonplace conclusion, 
but true all the same. 


On Monday the trial of Bywaters and Mrs. Thompson 
for the murder of Mrs. Thompson’s husband, which 
had attracted an extraordinary amount of public atten- 
tion, came to an end. Both prisoners were sentenced to 
death. Bywaters, a ship’s steward, who was little more 
than a boy and was some eight years younger than the 
woman, had actually committed the murder, but had 
obviously behaved throughout under a general incitement 
from her. Her letters to him were indeed remarkable 
though horrible—well written in strong and expressive 
English. The only real doubt was whether the stabbing 
to death in a dark street had been definitely planned by 
the two prisoners together, or was the idea of Bywaters 
himself—the particular result of the general incitement. 
Even if Mrs. Thompson had not joined in planning the 
actual murder she had been throughout the dominant 
partner. The jury resolved the doubt by deciding that 
the actual murder of Mr. Thompson had been arranged 
by both prisoners. That being so the verdict was in- 
evitable. The ingenious defence for Mrs. Thompson 
was that she thought of life habitually in melodramatic 
terms and that her letters never meant what they literally 
seemed to mean, Both prisoners have decided to appeal. 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99§; 
Thursday week, 993; a year ago, 90%. 
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- THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
By EVELYN WRENCH. 





HE “Dry” versus “‘ Wet” campaign has formed 
the subject of much discussion in the United 
States and in New Zealand during the past week. 
President Harding in his address to Congress described 
as a national scandal the way in which Prohibition laws 
were everywhere being violated. It was not likely, he 
said, that the Prohibition amendment would be repealed, 
But if the rigorous observance of Prohibition was contrary 
to public opinion (which he did not believe), then the 
strict enforcement of the law, which the President 
indicated would take place, would induce people to 
consider how the law might best be modified. “Such a 
course,” said Mr. Harding, “‘ conforms to law and order 
and saves the humiliation of the Government and people 
before the world.’”” From New Zealand come the results 
of the general election, in which the Government won 39 
seats, the Liberals 24 and Labour 17. In the licensing 
poll Prohibition failed to get the requisite majority, the 
voting being :—For continuance, 248,000 ; State Purchase, 
82,000 ; Prohibition, 267,000. The failure of Prohibition 
was stated by the Times correspondent to be due to the 
fear of its financial effects. 


From time to time it is suggested that Canada might 
seek to “cut the painter.” This is what Sir Robert 
Borden had to say on the subject to an audience at 
McGill University a. few days since :— 

“IT do not agree with the opinion that Canada should be a separate, 
independent nation. I think our power, our voice, our influence, 
end our service to the world will be infinitely greater if we remain 
within the Empire than if we should become an independent 
nation. But if we remain with the British Empire we must accept 
the responsibilities of that connexion. If war should come again 
1 believe our responsibilities will be far less if we remain one of the 
great nations in the British Commonwealth than if we take up 
responsibilities on our own account.” 


Several correspondents have written to me about the 
paragraph emphasizing the need for a central depot in 
London where all the latest American books can be 
obtained. Sir Albert Spicer, who has done so much to 
promote British-American friendship, writes as follows :— 


“Tam encouraged by your pmo h in the Spectator of December | 
1 


2nd to send you a line with regard to American books being so 
late in coming to this market. For example, F. B. Smith sent me 
a copy of his new book, On the Trail of the Peacemaker, which I 
read with much interest and approval, and at once tried to buy 
some copies to give to friends. The book is published by the 
Macmillan Company in New York, but I have not been able to find 
any copies in London. Usually a few come for the reviewers but 
none on sale. I cannot find that Smith’s book has even come to 
the ordinary reviewers. You can easily see the harm it does to a 
circulation here, and if you can do anything to overcome the present 
difficulty you will be doing good service for both countries.” 

Migration problems are the subject of much discussion 
not only in Australia and New Zealand but also in Canada, 
where it is widely felt that the Dominions urgently need 
more people. Lord Shaughnessy, the former President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and a great authority 
on immigration matters, told the Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
the other day that nothing had been done to attract 
emigrants to the Dominion for the past eight years. 
Lord Shaughnessy, according to the Times Toronto 
correspondent, advocated the appointment of a thoroughly 
capable and enterprising Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization, with “an intelligent advertising and 
publicity organization.” Lord Shaughnessy does not 
think that immigration should be confined to persons of 
British origin; he believes that an admixture of new 
blood and new thought from the Continent of Europe 
will do the people of Canada no harm. 


All who desire the freest inter-communication in the 
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English-speaking world must hope that the new Post- 
master-General will be able to re-introduce penny postage, 
a reform which he recently stated he would do his best 
to bring about as soon as possible. The penny post 
and cheaper cables have done more for Imperial co- 
operation than almost anything else. And in our 
relations with the United States who can estimate the 
benefits we derive from the penny post? Ifthe United 
States Government can afford to carry a letter from 
San Francisco or Seattle to London for two cents only 
surely the British postal service should do the same. 
As Lord Southwark said at the recent mecting of the 
Rowland Hill Memorial Fund, the Post Office is “ our 
greatest commercial traveller.” 


The extraordinary popularity of world-travel in the 
United States, to a degree undreamt of in this country, 
is illustrated by the great number of cruises that are 
being organized by the leading tourist agencies, such as 
Thomas Cook and Son and the American Express Company. 
Every American magazine during the past few months 
has contained many pages of alluring announcements 
inviting the well-to-do reader to forget the rigours of a 
northern winter and embark for more fortunate lands, 
where under sunlit skies you can wander “ by the sea 
and along the base of green-clad mountains ”’ or “ where 
life is as perfect as it can be this side of heaven.” How 
any ordinarily constituted mortal possessed of the 
necessary number of dollars can resist these eloquent 
appeals of the expert American advertisement copy-writer, 
accompanied by entrancing pictures of palm-trees and 
blue lagoons, is a mystery. 


In addition to the usual cruises on palatial Atlantic 
liners, withdrawn from their usual service during the 
winter months, to the West Indies, South America and 
the Mediterranean, two or three vessels, such as the 
Cunarder ‘ Samaria’ and the Canadian Pacific ‘ Empress 
of France’ have been chartered for four months tours 
round the world, costing from $1,000 upwards. The 
modern Marco Polo can, therefore, in 127 days visit 
India, the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, China, 
Japan, Hawaii, and return by the Panama Canal to New 


| York, only leaving his floating hotel for side trips in 


India and elsewhere. 


According to the new Report of the Rhodes Trustees, 
£00 Rhodes scholars were in residence at Oxford in 1921- 
1922; 156 came from the British Empire and 144 from 
the United States. The most popular subjects with the 
Rhodes Scholars were Law 98, Natural Science (including 
Medicine) 66 and Modern History 40. Oriental Languages 
and Anthropology attracted only one apiece. As Lord 
Milnes stated at the annual dinner at Oxford last June, 
the Trust is undergoing an evolution and before long all 
the scholars will be elected by former Rhodes scholars 
in their respective countries. Already this is done both 
in the United States and Canada. 


Those interested in the problem of settling ex-Service 
men overseas will welcome the news that the South 
Australian Government is offering 40,000 acres, probably 
in the Chaffey area near Renmark, for settlement by 
British ex-Service men. Renmark is the centre of the 
fruit-growing and dried fruit industry in Australia. 
The Chaffey area is called after Mr. W. B. Chaffey, who 
went to Australia many years ago from California and 
whose enterprise was responsible for much of the success 
of the irrigation system of the River Murray. Its 


smiling vineyards, Sir William Beach Thomas informs 
the readers of the Daily Mail, produce wines vastly better 
than any Australian wine he ever tasted in Britain. 
Australians, he thinks, keep the best for themselves, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
MR. ASQUITH AND MR. JOHNSTON. 


peony could have been more 
4 than the way in which an overwhelming majority 
of the House of Commons, the party leaders, and the 
chief person concerned combined to fall upon Mr. John- 
ston, the Member for West Stirlingshire, when he made 
his somewhat crude criticisms upon Mr. Asquith. 
The ordinary party politicians in particular and the 
House of Commons in general always tend to lose their 
heads when questions of lapses or indiseretion in the 
exercise of their trusteeship are brought up in Parliament. 
Every elected representative of the people is, of course, 
in the position of a trustee. For a Minister, or one who 
has been a Minister and expects to be in office again, 
this trusteeship involves a specially strong obligation. 
But though the traditional way of treating such matters 
is bad, we cannot remember a worse example than that 
which occurred on Friday, December5th. Everyone seems 
to have conspired to behave as stupidly as_ possible. 
One would have imagined from reading the headlines and 
the summaries of the debate that Mr. Johnston had 
been found out in some act of political turpitude and 
was guilty of the most shameful conduct. Yet, in 
reality, the worst that can justly be said of him is that 
he had made a bad blunder in manners. He let his 
ignorance, in spite of his good intentions, betray him into 
Yet what man of common 
experience in the world is there who 
does not know that such misunderstandings, though 
they may be _ irritating and_ reprehensibie, are 
not crimes at all and are never treated as such by fair- 
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suspicions. 


sense 


minded and reasonable people who have command of 


their tempers ? 

Before, however, we go into the details of the question, 
we must make it quite clear that we do not share 
Mr. Johnston’s suspicions of Mr. Asquith in the slightest 
degree. We feel sure that Mr. Asquith is as free as any 
man living of the taint of corruption. We are certain 
that he would not consciously use his position of trust 


to further his own material and pecuniary ends. Though | 


we think that he showed a fatal indulgence in the Marconi 


case and let his desire to stand by his friends and colleagues | 


in a difficulty blind him to his duty to the country, 
we have always held him to be a man of untarnished 
honour, and so we hold him to be to-day. 

It is, indeed, our confidence on this point that makes 
us so astonished and so indignant at the foolish way in 
which he and those who wished to support him approached 
the whole matter. In the House of Commons the various 
parties and sections rose like one man to overwhelm 
Mr. Johnston. 


and their duties and go off in 


or a weasel, or some old yillager’s tom cat. On such 


They acted like a pack of hounds when, | 
for some strange reason or other, they forget their manners | 
full ery after a rabbit, | 





occasions, however, everybody in charge of the pack, 
from thegnaster of hounds to the youngest whipper-in, 
does everything he possibly can to stop this ignominious 
exhibition of mistaken zeal. In the Commons, however, 
all the leaders, including even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
seem to have become as infatuated as their followers. 
Instead of whipping hounds off, most of them cheered 
them on. At any rate, no one appears to have made 
any attempt to stem the tide of folly and to ask what 
the House was screaming about. 

The attack upon Mr. Johnston has a special interest 
for us, because on two memorable occasions we have 
found ourselves almost exactly in his position. Just 
as he is attacked for drawing attention to what he deems 
Mr. Asquith’s indiscretion, so we were attacked because 
we drew attention to Mr. Chamberlain’s carelessness 
in the matter of his investments. Mr. Lloyd George, 
it may be remembered, raised the matter in the House of 
Commons, and insisted that the rule for Ministers must 
be that of Caesar’s wife. His method of attack may have 
been in bad taste, and his motives partisan in character, 
but he was performing one of the proper functions of a 
Member of the House of Commons. 

When Mr. Lloyd George involved himself in the 
Marconi business we made a stronger protest, as the 





facts required. In the first stages of that business 
we were told that we were doubting the honour 
and good faith of a statesman. To support such 
suspicions was intolerable. Public life would be 


impossible if such charges were allowed to go unrebuked. 
Yet now that the verbal have cleared away, 
most people, we think, are of opinion that we were 
perfectly right in supporting those brave men who, 
like Mr. Leo Maxse, risked everything in their demand 
for explanations and investigations of the connexion of 
Ministers with the various Marconi companies. No 
one now thinks that we did any harm by keeping our 
heads and asking for an inquiry. 

Here comes in the most important consideration 
in this whole matter. It is preposterous to meet 
criticism, however disagreeably and vulgarly expressed, 
with vehement protestations about doubting a man’s 


Surely, all experience goes to show that that 


storms 


honour. 
is the worst way in which a man can possibly meet an 
is placed, or seems to be 

What happens in ordinary 


erroneous aspersion that 
placed, upon his character. 
life when somebody chailenges a man’s conduct in some 
fiduciary or trustee position? He and his friends do 
not strike their breasts and storm about their honour. 
They take the matter calmly and, if they are wise, even 
good-temperedly. One would have expected that, when 
Mr. Johnston raised his point a man of Mr. Asquith’s 
| experience in the world and long and fine record in 
public life, instead of being irritated, would have said 
something of this kind: “* The Hon. Member who has 
raised a point as to whether there was not some dereliction 
of duty in my conduct has been unnecessarily vituperative 
in his language and subtle in his suspicions, but, at 


any rate, he was only doing what he thought was his duty, 
| for I assume that he honestly believed his inferences 
from the alleged facts. Nothing can be so important to the 
| country as to prevent the slightest scintilla of carelessness 
creeping in, lest public men should be suspected of 
using their official or sem 
ends. Members of the House 
the Cabinet, are guardians of each other’s honour, and 
it is the duty of cach and all of them to be watchdogs 
in the public interest. There 
but thanks for those who take the high view of their 
they are mustake 
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and inertia. Therefore, I have no grievance against the 
Hon. Member who has raised this point, though I believe 
that, if he will listen to me with an impartial mind, he will 
see that I did not act corruptly nor even carelessly in 
this matter. At any rate, I am sure that, even if he has 
let his mind be clouded by suspicion, I can convince the 
House, as a whole, that his suspicion is unfounded.” 

Mr. Asquith, by saying some such words as these, 
would have put everything right and gained for himself 
the sympathy of comprehension. Instead of that, like 
one of the characters in The Beggar’s Opera, he must needs 
—here, alas, following Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd 
George—talk about people doubting his honour when 
nobody doubts it for a moment, and must overwhelm 
his opponent with a torrent of unnecessary indignation. 
Such action ought to be left to those who have no case. 

We are so much concerned with the general principle 
that we have left ourselves little space in which to speak 
on the merits of the particular question before us. Mr. 
Johnston’s mistake was that he put his questions crudely 
and offensively, but in speaking to his constituents last 
Saturday he appears to us to have taken a reasonable 
attitude. He told them that he had asked for an explana- 
tion in the House of Commons about the guarantee and 
was told that the Government had been impressed in 
favour of the guarantee by an important deputation 
introduced by Mr. Asquith, He went on to say 
that it was the Government that introduced Mr. Asquith’s 
name, not he, and that Mr. Asquith had not denied a single 
specific fact in his questions. Mr. Asquith denied having 
any interest in the Sudan Plantations Syndicate which 
would profit by the guarantee, but he had never accused 
Mr. Asquith personally of having any interest. Mr. Asquith 
had declined to deny that there was any Asquith family 
interest in the syndicate. He concluded by pointing 
out that Sir John Simon, with his legal subtlety, sought 
to make out that he (Mr. Johnston) had charged Mr. 
Asquith with corruption. ‘“ He did not, and would 
not, oblige him by withdrawing a charge he had never 








the general public. Another reason is that my 
constituents are involved in the matter. It is of the 
utmost importance that Members generally, and certainly 
Members who have been Prime Ministers, should not 
support sectional trade interests because they are 
those of their own constituencies. If every Member 
pushed the pecuniary interests of his constituency the 
country would soon be ruined.” 

That Mr. Asquith failed to take this view is, of 
course, no proof of any malfeasance on his part; but 
it shows, we are bound to say, how slack Ministers and 
ex-Ministers have become in treating money matters, 
You can no more imagine Mr. Gladstone, when he was 
out of office, going on a deputation of this kind than you 
can imagine him buying shares in the American Marconi 
Company or condoning the action of Ministers who did so. 
The fact is, as was pointed out so often at the time, 
that the vital issue in the Marconi scandal was, “ Shall 
we have a high standard or a low one in matters where 
the pecuniary interests of men acting in the position 
of national trustees are concerned?” Unfortunately, 
though his own hands were unstained in the Marconi 
affair, Mr. Asquith preferred to let personal friendship 
weigh with him rather than the public good, and under 
his direction the House of Commons voted for the 
low standard. 

It is the duty of all those who care for the interest 
of the State to restore the old high standard. There- 
fore, whatever temporary odium it may cost us, we 
refuse to join in the hunt of obloquy against Mr. John- 
ston. On the contrary, we express to him our gratitude 


| for having raised what he thought, probably erroneous!y, 
| Was a case grave enough to be brought before the House 


of Commons. We trust that he will not desist from 
his watchfulness and that his political chief will think 
better of the virtual, if somewhat lukewarm, support 
which he gave to those who were attacking Mr. Johnston. 
But Mr. Johnston must remember that, when he raises 
these points, it is his first duty not to exaggerate, not 


made. Neither would he sit silent in the House of | t9 use violent or offensive language, and not to make 
Commons or elsewhere while public money was being | insinuations as to motives. He must learn also to 


voted.” That seems to us in itself not only a tenable but 
a most useful point of view. 

If Members of Parliament are to be howled down 
merely on a point of bad manners when they show 
interest in their duty as watchdogs over the public 
purse Parliament not only ceases to be the Grand 
Inquest of the nation, but becomes devitalized. In 
money matters nothing is more necessary than the 
antiseptic of what we may call reasonable suspicion. 
No doubt such antiseptics, if used too freely, may burn 
and injure the skin or the tissues of the body politic. 
But that is a reason not for roaring out curses on the 
antiseptic, but rather for discretion in its use. 

The essence of the matter is discretion. Though it 
may not save us from being misconstrued—it is 
much easier to misunderstand a criticism than to appre- 
ciate its true bearings—we want for our own satisfaction 
to say once more that we believe absolutely in Mr. 
Asquith’s good faith and good intentions. 
time we do, as at present advised and from what we 
have read of the business, think that he was by no 
means discreet in consenting to head the particular 
deputation in question. One would have thought that 
when he was invited to do so, the very first thing he 
said was, “No, that is impossible. I 


would have 


believe that the proposal is right and in the public 
interest, but I am the last man to be the spokesman 
of this view, for I have a son on the board of directors 
Though that would not prejudice people who know me 
personally, it might, and indeed perhaps should, prejudice 


At the same | 
| for five 





distinguish clearly and very strictly between carelessness, 
negligence and indiscretion on the one hand, and 
criminal corruption on the other. Small acts of negli- 


| gence may no doubt fester into crimes if they are not 


stopped, but to misrepresent them is not only impolitic, 
but exceedingly unjust. 





REPRISALS. 


\ TE record with much regret, and indeed with some- 

thing like consternation, that the Irish Free 
State Government have adopted—temporarily we must 
hope—a policy of reprisals. Four prisoners, including 
Mr. Rory O’Connor, who held the Four Courts against 
the Provisional Government, and Mr. Liam Mellowes, 
who acted as a writer of manifestos for the Republicans, 
were executed on Friday, December 8th, as a “ reprisal ” 
for the assassination of Mr. Sean Hales, a member of the 
Dail. The four men had been in prison without trial 
months. The Free State Government have 
embarked upon a course which is bad in morals and bad 
as a policy. We fear that it will do them great harm 
and appreciably increase their difficulties. 

If Mr. O'Connor and the others had been executed 
when they were taken prisoners we should have had 
nothing to say. They were taken in an act of rebellion 
against the Administration which had behind it the 
overwhelming support of the country. They defied the 
law in as full a sense as it was possible to speak of anybody 
defying the law in Ireland at that time, and in so doing 
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they caused the loss of many innocent lives. They 
deserved to be executed. But nothing was done. 
They were simply kept in prison. Now, when all the 
members of the Dail have been receiving sentences 
of death from anonymous Republican organizations 
the Government—no longer a Provisional Government, 
but one properly constituted under the Treaty—decide 
that something must be done. To prove their deter- 
mination to deal with rebels and murderers they decide 
that Terror must be met with Terror. Four men are 
executed for the crimes of other people. 


We are bound to say that we read the comments of 


Mr. Thomas Johnson, leader of the Labour Party in the 
Dail, as reported in the Morning Post, with sympathetic 
understanding if not with entire approval. “* These 
men,” he said, “ except with the connivance of the 
Government, could not have been engaged in any con- 
spiracy.” Yet there was no doubt that the executions 
were intended to be a solemn warning to assassins. The 
announcement that the executions were a reprisal was 
official. ‘‘I wonder,” Mr. Johnson went on, “if any 
member of the Government has any regard for the honour 
of Ireland, any regard for the safety of the State.” He 
had hoped that now that the Free State had a full legal 
sanction there would be some sort of “ rehabilitation of 
the idea of law,” but almost the first act of the Govern- 
ment had been to destroy in the public mind “ the 
association of the Government with the idea of law.” 
“IT am almost forced to say that you have killed the 
new State at its birth.” General Muleahy, the Minister 
of Defence and Commander-in-Chief, explained that the 
executions had taken place ‘‘ because there are forces 
working round us to-day more vicious and more insidious 
and more striking than Britain ever employed against 
representative Government in Ireland.’”’? Another Labour 
member remarked that soon there would be a cry from 
all the twenty-six counties, “‘ Ah! if the British would 
only come back!” Mr. FitzGibbon, one of the members 
for Dublin University, said what seems to us exactly 
the right thing. He implored the Government not to 
repeat their act, but always to get authority first. He 
did not doubt that the men executed had had great 
leniency shown to them in being allowed to live so long. 
But their crime was committed months ago. Now they 
had been executed for the crimes of others. 

Mr. Cosgrave, the President, had unfortunately no 
more relevant defence to offer than that which had 
already been made by General Muleahy. “I know,” 
he said, ‘that there is a diabolical conspiracy. There 
is only one way to meet this, and that is to crush it 
so that the terror will be struck into them.” We do 
not doubt that there is a diabolical conspiracy. We do 
not doubt, either, that it ought to be crushed by as 
stern measures as the Government are capable of apply- 
ing. But reprisals are not the way. The spokesmen of 
the Government did*not even attempt to defend them 
with reasonable arguments. 

It may be said that the Black-and-Tans committed 
reprisals, and that we taught the Irish how to do this 
sort of thing. We profoundly disagree. We are far 
from condoning all that was done by the Black-and- 
Tans, but the reprisals for which they were responsible 
were the burning of houses, looting and destruction of 
property. They were occasionally out of hand in face 
of the most terrible provocation, but we cannot call 
to mind any case of Sinn Fein prisoners being shot for 
the offences of others. We will quote an admirable 
passage on this subject from the article on Ireland in 
the new volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica :— 

“More serious were the issues raised by the ‘reprisals’ carried 
out by the force, or rather by some of its members, when any of them 
were murdered. In matters of this sort it is not the function of the 





historian to approve or to condemn, but to explain; and in this 
case the explanation is not far to seek. The general attitude of the 
* Black-and-Tans’ is explicable by the abnormal conditions under 
which they worked. They found themselves in a country nomi- 
nally and even apparently at peace, for its normal life continued 
through all the troubles, and among a people polite and outwardly 
even demonstratively friendly. hey soon discovered that this 
was all illusion; that the country was a prey to civil strife in its 
most cruel and barbarous form ; and that the seeming urbanity of 
the people was too often a treacherous mask. It is not surprising 
if, not knowing the people as the old R.I.C. men had intimately 
known them, they were often unable to distinguish realities from 
appearances, and confounded the veiled Sinn Feiner with the real 
Sinn Feiner, and the loyalist with both. As for reprisals, they are 
best explained by instances. ; 
The first serious act of reprisal took place at Balbriggan, County 
Dublin, on Sept. 21, when District-Inspector Burke, an exceedingly 
popular officer, and another constable were shot dead in the bar of a 
public-house. The murderers used expanding bullets, and when the 
disfigured corpses of the two constables were carried into the police 
barracks the men ‘saw red,’ and that night the houses and shops 
of the Sinn Fein leaders went up in flames. Similar scenes followed 
the ambushing and murder of six constables at Rinncen, County 
Clare, on the 29th. The infuriated police descended on the neigh- 
bouring towns of Miltown-Malbay, Lahinch, and Ennistymon, sect 
fire to certain houses and shot two men. Continued murders of 
police led, at the end of Oct.,to a renewal of these reprisals, armed 
men invading and causing much destruction in the towns of Granard, 
Tralee, Ballymote, Tipperary, Athlone, Killorglin, Miltown-Malbay, 
Longford and Templemore. ‘The discovery of five constables 
lying on the high road, with their brains battered out, led to similar 
reprisals at Tubercurry (Oct. 2). In vain their oflicers tried to 
restrain the enraged men; they turned savagely upon them and 
threatened to shoot them if they interfered. The ambushing 
of a party of auxiliary police at Dillon’s Cross, Cork, on Dec. 18, was 
followed by incendiary fires in Cork city, in the course of which the 
City Hall and the Carnegie Library were destroyed, but there is no 
information as to who was responsible, though public opinion fixed 
responsibility upon the police. But though, in these other cases, 
the discipline of the police gave way, the cases were far more numecr- 
ous in which it stood the awful test. No reprisals followed the 
treacherous massacre of the young officers in Dublin on Nov. 21. 
No reprisals followed the horrible affair of Macroom, County Cork, 
when (Nov. 29) 17 auxiliary cadets were lured into an ambush of 
100 Sinn Feiners disguised as British soldiers, and 15 of them 
murdered, no quarter being given and the dead savagely mutilated.’ 
Reprisals have always been a failure as a matter of 
policy. They are bound to fail, for the simple reason 
that two wrongs do not make a right. Men with any 
spirit in them are not cowed by the suspension of law. 
Those who committed crimes before become worse 
criminals when they can plead the example of the Govern- 
ment in breaking the law. ‘“ Revenge,” says Bacon, 
‘is a kind of wild justice ; which the more man’s nature 
runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. For as for 
the first wrong, it doth but oifend the law; but the 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law out of office.” 
We fear that the prospects of restoring order in Ireland 


rticies 
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are poor in any case. Everybody who reads the : 
by ‘ Observer ” which we have been publishing for the 
past few weeks must fecl that this is so. But what 
shall we have to say if the Free State Government are 
misguided enough to put themselves out of court, to 
deprive themselves of moral justification in their acts 
of repression, and to stir up the very bitterness of 
despair which they wish to abate ? 

We earnestly desire that the Free State Government 
should succeed, and though we have no right to expect 
that they will listen to us, we do appeal to them to 
think again before it is too late. 

THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 
se another Conference on Reparations has broken 
down. It broke down, however, in a manner 
which was different from the endings of many previous 
Conferences. After those Conferences there was often 





more confusion and suspicion and worse feeling than at 
the beginning. We have to thank Mr. Bonar Law for 
importing a new spirit. The differences between our- 
selves and France are indeed fundamental, but, as 
Mr. Bonar Law has shown, they can be discussed with 
urbanity and calmness and without giving Frencimen 
any excuse for seriously saying that a British Prime 
Minister is the enemy of France. What we must hope 
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for now is that discussions will go on through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels and that there will be a 
much better chance of success when the new Conference 
meets on January 2nd in Paris. The abortive Con- 
ference of last Saturday in London was to prepare the 
way for the Brussels Conference, but it looks now as 
though there will be no Brussels Conference. 

We will take a hasty survey of the Reparations problem, 
because most of our readers must have been bewildered 
by the long and complicated course of events. Under 
the Versailles Treaty Germany was to pay as Reparations 
£6,600,000,000. This involved an annual payment of 
£100,000,000 for interest and sinking fund. It very 
soon became evident, however, that it was impossible 
for Germany to pay this large amount. Then began a 
struggle of principle between M. Briand and Mr. Lloyd 
George, and afterwards between M. Poincaré and Mr. 
Lloyd George, which filled the stage and was the real 
issue at all the subsequent Conferences. France held 
with mathematical precision to the contention that a 
Treaty was a Treaty, and must be carried out; Mr, 
Lloyd George maintained that the only thing that really 
mattered was the restoration of prosperity in Europe, 
and that a crippled Germany would indefinitely postpone 
not merely prosperity but peace in any real sense of 
the word. In this matter we have always strongly 
agreed with Mr. Lloyd George, and we believe that the 
vast majority of the nation did too. We dis:.,reed only 
with the methods with which Mr. Lloyd George tried to 
insist upon his policy—flighty methods which stirred up 
storms of excitement. As though there were not enough 
danger in the essence of the problem without artificially 
adding to it! 

Some progress, it is true, was made in details, though 
the main issue between ourselves and France as to the 
proper treatment of Germany remained unaltered. Last 
March it was agreed that Germany, instead of paying 
£100,000,000 for the present year, should pay only 
£36,000,000, plus the equivalent of £72,500,000 in kind. 
In July the German Government announced that they 
were unable to pay even that modified amount and 
applied for a moratorium. Sir John Bradbury and 
others, who as members of the Reparation Commission 
had most carefully investigated the condition of Germany, 
declared that a moratorium was essential. They did not 
acquit Germany of culpability—for instance, in recklessly 
inflating the paper currency—but they did say that it 
was useless to demand amounts from Germany which 
she was physically quite unable to pay. The result of 
the July declaration by Germany was that a Conference 
was held in London the next month. M. Poincaré on 
that occasion took as strong a line against Germany as 
ever and produced his plan for “ productive guarantees.” 
These guarantees were to be pledges placed in the hands 
of the Reparation Commission during a moratorium as 
security that Germany would pay. But this was only 
to substitute one kind of payment for another. The 
Conference, of course, collapsed. 

After that failure there were discussions of the kind 
of pledges from Germany which might be accepted. 
Germany was willing to lodge six months’ bonds, and 
after Belgium—as the country immediately concerned, 
because the next payments were due to her—had 
hesitated, the Bank of England came forward and 
guaranteed the redemption of the bonds. This meant 
in practice a six months’ moratorium for Germany. 
But it was all a stop-gap, and the solution of the main 
problem was as far off as ever. The six months’ mora- 
torium will end with this year. It will be seen, therefore, 
how important and indeed urgent were the facts with 
whichthe London Conference of last Saturday had to deal. 








M. Poincaré at once showed that he still had ideas 
of compulsion in his mind—the occupation of more 


German territory. Germany herself, however, volun- 
tarily put in a proposal. As she has seldom acted in 
this spontaneous way, we take it as a sign of grace, 
which was something to the good. We only wish that 
her proposal had been more practical. What she pro- 
posed in effect was that the German Government should 
at once try to stabilize the mark by their own efforts, 
but that they should also be helped by foreign credit. 
External and internal loans in gold were proposed, the 
whole of the external and half of the internal loan being 
earmarked for Reparations. The other half of the internal 
loan would help to stabilize the mark. Bonds to the 
value of £150,000,000 would also be used specially for 
Reparations. They would be secured on the German 
Customs Revenue and would be handed over to the 
Reparation Commission. We must remark that the 
Customs Revenue, which is very uncertain, would be a 
poor pledge. Moreover, there was no invitation to the 
Allies to send any supervising staff to Germany to see 
that the scheme would be carried out. 

We know little more than this about the London 
Conference, but we can gather a general sense of what 
happened from Mr. Bonar Law’s statement in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. Evidently the old point of 
principle as to whether Germany should or should not 
be bled white was, as always, the real issue. If Germany 
were doomed to an indefinite and perhaps incurable 
illness she would become a source of commercial con- 
tagion to all her neighbours, and there would be little 
prospect of either revival or real peace in Europe. In 
these circumstances Mr. Bonar Law seems to us to have 
taken exactly the right line. Dealing with inter-Allied 
debts, which are inextricably entangled with Repara- 
tions, he pointed out that it was not right that Great 
Britain alone of all the Allied countries should virtually 
pay an indemnity. For that would be the effect if she 
remitted more debts than she collected and also had 
to pay America. Nevertheless, as our Allies would get 
less than they had expected from Germany, we must 
reduce our claims on them. It was justifiable, however, 
to ask for something in return for our concessions, and 
what he had asked for at the Conference was a promise 
of a Reparation settlement. “If,” he said, “we saw 
some chance of a complete settlement with the prospect 
of finality we would be prepared to run the risk of not 
receiving in the end as much from the Allies and Germany 
as we might have to pay America.” 

It would not be easy to state the case better. We 
have felt for a long time that the cancellation of all 
inter-Allied debts and the cancellation of by far the 
greater part of the indemnity due from Germany would 
pay us best in the long run. These unsettled financial 
questions hang over the whole business world like a 
blight, and are one of the principal causes of the want 
of confidence. In the War all the Allies made their 
effort according to their resources—some spent more 
money, others lost more lives—and it seems to us a 
little absurd, if not morally wrong, to continue this 
haggling over the Allied debts. But if we make con- 
cessions, as Mr. Bonar Law is quite rightly willing to do, 
then in Heaven’s name let us demand that the return 
for our concessions shall be a final financial settlement. 

To put it in another way, weshould accept the advantages 
conferred by a final settlement as the equivalent of a 
very large sum of money paid down. We sincerely 
hope that Frenchmen will understand, what we are 
sure is the simple truth, that Mr. Bonar Law speaks for 
virtually the whole nation. All Englishmen, so far as 


we know, disapprove of the occupation of more German 
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territory. They will not help in such an enterprise. 
They want France to get every sou she can, but they 
will not join in a scheme which in their belief would 
bring France nothing and would besides jeopardize all 
Europe. If France marches she must march alone. 





IRELAND REVISITED. 
IV.—Tue Forces or ORDER. 

HORTLY before Strongbow’s invasion, seven cen- 
turies or so ago, Ireland was described by one of 
her native chroniclers as “a shaking bog” between 
rival chieftains battling for power. During the recent 
debate in the Dail on the Army Estimates the Minister 
for Home Affairs said much the same thing, in less 
picturesque language, of Ireland to-day. After describing 
the systematic efforts of the “Irregulars” to wreck the 
country, Mr. Kevin O’Higgins said that their object 
“is neither to establish a Republic nor to disestablish 
a Free State,” and that “it does not matter to them 
who rules, so long as it is not ‘the other Irishman.’ ’ 
The Republican chiefs, on their side, reply in similar 
terms. Meanwhile, the one thing certain is that Ireland 

is a shaking bog between them. 

It is also a miasmatie bog, throwing off vapours which 
obscure and confuse the vision till it is all but impossible 
to tell what is reality and what illusion. In such a 
murk it behoves the explorer from outside to walk 
exceeding warily, to avoid being led astray by wandering 
fires, and to follow trustworthy guides—if he can find 
them. There are people to be found in Ireland who 
tell the truth to strangers, but there are not many of 
them, for the national custom is to tell the stranger 
the things he wants to be told—a custom which has 
proved the undoing of so many Mr. Broadbents. I have 
therefore been careful to confine my inquiries to those 
whom I know to be men of their word, and even in their 
vase I have angled rather than asked for an opinion. I 
talked about the Government, and more than one has 
exclaimed: “ There no Government in Ireland.” 
I babbled of public opinion, and received the answer : 
‘“* The worst of it is, there is no public opinion in Ireland.” 
I inquired about the working of the legal machinery 
under the new régime, and received for reply: ‘‘ There 
is no law in Ireland.” 

The pressing question is: What means has the Govern- 
ment, de jure if not de facto, of making its authority 
effective in Southern Ireland, of re-establishing the reign 
of law, and of creating that sound public opinion without 
which, in a democratic community, Governments and 
laws are fond things vainly invented? Hopeful signs— 
perhaps the only hopeful signs—are that the members 
of the Free State Government seem fully conscious of 


is 


the necessity of doing these things, and that they are | 


facing the task with unmistakable courage. Ministers 
and deputies, as I pointed out before, are beleaguered in 


the seat of Government. All alike, as they have openly 





~ 


| 





stated in the Dail, are under sentence of death as traitors 
to the Republic, and at this moment (December 4th) the | 


Free State forces in Dublin are attempting to prevent 
the success of a conspiracy to seize them before they can 
take the oath to the new Constitution. In such a case, 
of course, forewarned is forearmed. But, even if this 
particular plot fail, the situation will remain sufliciently 
serious. For the Government, as I said before, has been 
cleverly manocuvred into the exact position of the 
* British > Government before the Truce. Indeed. 
certain material respects it is in a far worse postition ; 
for, as Mr. Cathal O’Shannon pointed out in the Dail, 
“there are more men in arms against the Irish than 
there ever were against the British.” Mr, Lloyd George 


in 


| helpless, they are but few in number. 





excused his surrender on the ground that it would take 
£100,000,000 and 250,000 British troops to give peace to 
Ireland. If this was not a gross exaggeration—I believe 
it to have been such—what chance has the Free State, 
with immensely smaller resources, of restoring peace to 
Ireland under immensely more difficult conditions ? 
To answer this demands an inquiry into the nature of 
the forees on which the Government must rely for the 
accomplishment of this task. I will therefore attempt 
to give some account of these forces, the 
“National Army ” and the police. 

‘* We have not in the civil Government at the moment,” 
said Mr. O'Higgins, “the power or machinery to deal 
adequately with the situation.” This due to the 
fact that the old system was deliberately destroyed 
before a new one had been set up. The judges of the 
High Court, indeed, continued and continue to sit 
the Master of the Rolls put it—‘‘in a hole-and-corner 
way”; the County Court judges here and there still 
function by grace of the local ‘‘ Commandant ”; but the 
Resident Magistrates, who were the main pillars of law 
and order in the countryside, are gone, with the Roya} 
Irish Constabulary who were the exccutors of their 
authority. To replace the latter the Government is 
organizing a new force, the Civic Guard. Its ranks are 
recruited from the same class as the R.LC., and in 
physique, demeanour and uniform (dark blue instead of 
dark green), they closely resemble the old constables. 
But, as President Cosgrave stated on November 16th last, 
there has been no time to train them in police work. 
Moreover, it was decided, in spite of the misgiving; 
expressed by Mr. O’Shannon, that they should be un- 
armed. The exact value of such a force in the present 
circumstances may be illustrated by the fact that, since 
I have been in Dublin, armed men have three times 
invaded the barracks of these guards, held them up, 
and stripped them of their clothes. And, besides being 
Mr. O’Higgin; 
put the total number of police at the disposal of the 
Government at fifteen hundred. 

Dublin is still patrolled by the constables of the Metro- 
politan Police, splendid giants, but by common consent 
utterly useless. For they, too, are unarmed, and, since 
they are a conspicuous target for revolvers, they are 
accustomed when disorder breaks out to find that urgent 
duties call themelsewhere. Sometimes, I am told, they do 
not even take this trouble, but flatly refuse to intervene 
in controversies between armed robbers and their victims. 

Finally, there is the new organization of the C.I.D. 
(Criminal Investigation Department), or detective service, 
whose headquarters at Oriel House narrowly escaped 
complete destruction a week or two ago at the hands of 
the Republicans. This force is also wholly inadequate, 
consisting of but a hundred men, of whom sixty have to 
be kept in garrison at headquarters owing to the constant 
menace of attack by the “ Irregulars.” 

There being, then, no courts and practically no police, 
the Army has been called in—as Mr. O'Higgins explained 

‘to fill the gap.” This is, as Gencral Muleahy pointed 
out, “no work proper for an Army, but it is doing it 
because there is no other machinery.” The strictly 
military problem, he said, is confined to a limited number 
of some of the out-of-the-way districts. But, he added, 
practically the whole of the South of Ireland is without 
transport, and the police task of the Army is “ to open 


namely, 


is 


as 


up the arteries in the country which it is necessary to 
open up if the country is not to be choked.” What, 
then, is the character of the Army on which this task is 
imposed, and how much reason had Mr. O'Higgins for 
urging that the Dail need feel no misgivings in entrusting 
% 


it with the tremendous powers of martial law ? 
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“The Army,” said General Muleahy, in the debate of 
November 16th, “is no better than the people it comes 
from, and you know the extent to which the Irish people 
is a disciplined people at the moment.” In short, if in 
the country there is no law, in the Army there is no 
discipline. With the physique of the rank and file no 
fault can be found; a few weeks under the care of 
British sergeant-majors would turn them into excellent 
soldiers. The weakness is in the corps of officers. Michael 
Collins is believed to have been in favour of giving 
commissions in the National Army to Irish ex-officers 
of the Crown forces, many of whom were willing enough 
to serve. However that may be, this was only done in 
rare cases. For the rest, the “ spoils” system, wisely 
rejected in the case of the magistracy, was adopted in 
the case of the Army. Conspicuous service in the “ war 
against England ” was the principal claim to promotion, 
and the commissioned rank of the aspirant to a military 
career has been, as often as not, strictly determined by 
the number of policemen he had “ executed.” More 
signal services were rewarded by the higher commands. 
Thus the warrior who organized and carried out the 
burning of the Custom House is now a general, and high 
rank has, I am told, been also bestowed upon the victor 
in the “ battle ” of Dublin of November 21st, 1920, when 
fourteen young, unarmed British officers were kiiled in 
their beds. 

Gencral Richard Mulcahy, who as Minister of Defence 
is the nominal chief of the Army, can himself claim a 
share in the glory of these actions, for he was responsible 
for them as Chief of the Staff of the I.R.A. In spite of 
his record, however, he is described to me as not a bloody 
man by nature, but rather what Mr. John Buchan 
describes in one of his novels as “ a sentimental revolu- 
tionary who stabs his opponent and then weeps and prays 
over his grave.” Ireland would gain if he were a stronger 
man, even at the cost of being more bloody. For what 
Ireland needs is men who know how to secure obedience, 
and this is what the officers of the National Army, with 
rare exceptions, do not know. Their position is, indeed, 
fundamentally false and vicious, for they are for the most 
part drawn from the same class as the privates, are some- 
times quite illiterate, and have none of the military 
experience which outweighed these defects in the case 
of the “ ranker” officers of Revolutionary France or of 
the Great War. Iam told that in the few cases where the 
troops are commanded by officers whom they respect 
the discipline is good enough. In general, however, 
in the Army as in the State there is the native objection to 
the rule of “ the other Irishman.” 

Amusing stories are many illustrating the free-and-easy 
relations of officers and men. For instance, a British 
official who had business with a Divisional General asked 
the sentinel at the gate of the barracks where he was to 
be found. “ Ill get him for ye, sir,” said the man and, 
running into the yard, he shouted: “ Hi! Mike! ye’re 
wanted.” Less amusing was the demonstration of 
equalitarian principles by the rank and file recently in a 
country town. A subscription dance was being given 
in a hall opposite the temporary barracks. To this all] 
the officers had gone, but they had refused permission 
to the men to go, not on military but on social grounds. 
The men waited until the dance was in full swing and then, 
by way of protest, poured volleys of rifle and machine 
gun fire through the windows of the hall over the heads of 
the dancers. It is also not amusing that officers and men 
should be often seen drinking together in public-houses, 
and that the troops are sometimes drunk on duty. The 
spectacle of irresponsible and intoxicated lads, with 
loaded rifles, staggering about the strects is not re- 
assuring, 








It is not surprising that troops so ill-disciplined should 
in battle aim anywhere but at the enemy ; that they should 
on occasion even have supplied him with munitions and 
information ; and that a sense of grievance should from 
time to time have sent batches of them over to his side. 
For, as the Minister for Home Affairs pointed out, “ the 
men pitted against them are to some extent men who 
fought along with them in the past,” and, it may be added, 
are often their cousins or brothers. The surprising thing 
is that on the whole they behave so well, that peaceful 
citizens have so little to fear from them, and that they 
‘arry out their police duties—such as searching for arms— 
with the most commendable politeness. Their spirit, so 
far as I can judge, is as accommodating as that of the 
Government, and they err, if anything, not in the direction 
of militarist ferocity but of civilian slackness. A fortnight 
ago doubts were expressed to me as to whether a firing 
party could be found to carry out the sentences of death 
imposed by the new courts-martial. The doubts are 
now set at rest. Clearly there are elements in the Army 
determined to see that order is restored in the couniry, 
It remains to be seen whether these elements will prevail. 
AN OBSERVER, 
(To be continued.) 





STOWE AS A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


S we noted last Saturday, Mr. J. F. Roxburgh, 
master of the sixth form at Lancing and well 
known as a very successful house-master, has been 
chosen as head-master by the Committee who have 
purchased Stowe and are going to establish there a first- 
class public school on modern and enlightened lines. 
In our opinion they could not have made a better choice. 
Though Lancing is a comparatively new school, it has 
already a good tradition, and one that Mr. Roxburgh 
will be able to carry with him. But far more important, 
he is a man whose personality and whose attainments 
fit him to be a head-master. 

The man who makes the right impression upon the 
boys under his charge must have, of course, first of all 
character, and that Mr. Roxburgh has got. Next, if he 
is to make the best of his position, he must have abilitics 
and accomplishments of a high order. Though school- 
boys are largely savages, they appreciate and are greatly 
impressed by intellect and by the prestige which a man 
of marked attainment carries with him. Schoolboys, 
like Cromwell, realize that “‘ the mind is the man.” No 
one knows better than Mr. Roxburgh the value of Greek 
and Latin literature in education; also no one 
knows better than he what is really needed to inspire 
boys with the spirit of these great literatures. The 
way to do this is not to break them on the procrustean 
bed of the Greek and Latin grammars. In this context 
it may interest our readers to record the fact that Mr. 
Roxburgh has been a frequent contributor to our columns, 
and that most of our classical book reviews have during 
the last few years been written by him. 

We sincerely trust that Mr. Roxburgh will use the 
associations of the magniiicent Whig palace, which is 
now being turned to such good uses, to inspire the boys 
under him with a sense of what we may call their historical 
liaisons. It has become a kind of foolish fashion to 
laugh at the Whigs, but they were great men until 
almost unlimited power spoilt them—as in the end it 
spoils all its possessors. Think of the noble ghosts 
with which the great park, its splendid avenues, its 
temples, its columns, and its statues are haunted! Pope, 
though no Whig, was consulted as to the laying-out of 
the grounds. To the end of his life Stowe and its stately 
pleasances were his ideal in landscape gardening. But 
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the greatest shade is that of Chatham. Here the soul- 
shaking orator and master of statecraft unbent to plant, 
to build, and to design, in company with Temple, his 
crafty brother-in-law and political engineer. The two 
men in their fountains and parterres forgot for a time the 
manipulation of the Commons. Even that shadow of 
a name, the spirit of ‘‘ Junius,” may be invoked at Stowe. 
There is only one human trait preserved of him. He 
asked his publisher to have two special copies of his 
collected letters bound in white-and-gold, and they were 
duly conveyed to him by the secret channels which he had 
so craftily devised. But books must have shelves, and 
shelves can only be in rooms. Possibly it was at Stowe 
that there existed the obscure cabinet in which they 
were deposited. 

Stowe, then, should prove an inspiration to both 
masters and boys. There were, of course, bad things 
in the Whig spirit as well as good things; but there is 
no reason why the bad things should not be dropped and 
dismissed and the good things maintained. The Whig 
policy had its Halifaxes, its Hampdens, its Lockes, its 
Seldens and its Miltons, as well as its Temples, its Hollands, 
its Foxes, and its Lambs, and all the other bewigged 
and begartered place-hunters. The spirit of liberty 
pursued and maintained with moderation and sound 
sense, the spirit of empire subordinated to the aforesaid 
spirit, the spirit, that is, which inspired Burke and 
Chatham to support the American Colonies when they 
refused to be treated as dependents and not as free 
co-operators in a gencral commonwealth, was a noble 
spirit. Noman need be ashamed of helping to preserve it. 

We take our view of the Whig spirit much too much 
from the degenerate people who were its last exponents, 
and also much too much from the long series of satirists 
and polemical writers who attacked it and caricatured it. 

.But these associations and traditions of Stowe with the 
Whig Party course, only trimmings and 
ornaments, minor stimuli from which the new school 
can only derive small gains. Though things of the 
past are always dear to Englishmen, we must not 
exaggerate their importance. If our new Public School 
is to be a success, if it is to be a real seed ground for 
good citizens—and that is what we should look for in a 
school, and for which there is no substitute in education— 
Stowe must depend upon its head-master and junior 


are, of 





masters, and also in no small measure upon the governing | 


body which will appoint and support them. 
in the last resort, means 
upon the things that are taught there and, even more, 
upon the way in which they are taught. But this, 
again, means a clear inspiration, wise teachers and 
sound administrators at the very outset. 

Ve come back, then, as always in human institutions, 
to the human element. Here we believe that the school 
is fortunate. In Mr. Roxburgh it will have, as we have 
said already, the necessary man. So long as he keeps 
before him the inspiration of Greek and Latin literature 
he cannot go far wrong. But let him get the awakening 
of the mind, which is what the boy requires, not 
merely from the Classics, but from our own 
Literature and from History, from Science, from Law, 
and from Economies. <A school should lay under con- 
tribution all that kindles the mind. But Mr. Roxburgh 
needs no teaching of ours on these points. He under- 
stands that his function is, not to stuff the boys with 
facts or to make them into feeble and inferior encyclo- 
pacdias, but to open wide windows from which they 
may look out upon the ocean of knowledge. 

lie has, we are sure, the right impulse. Let us hope 
that, in spite of the shipwreck of so many good intentions 
in the great adventure of education, he will succeed. 


also 


This, | 


that Stowe must depend | 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
II.—Some Practica SuGGESTIONs. 

RESENTS for women are comparatively easy to choose, 
Particularly so since the War, when with many 
people it has become the custom to give pieces of apparel 
or minor house furniture. Why, too, should it not be 
possible sometimes to give a man things for the house ? 
In a household he makes use of domestic objects just as 
much as the housewife. Though it would be obviously 
depressing to give him a present of blankets, or table 
napkins, there yet remain plenty of things in a house 
which the most absent-minded man is aware that he uscs. 
Knives and forks, floor rugs, occasional tables, electric 
light standards are the sort of things we have in mind. 
At Messrs. Heal’s (among other shops) can be had, for 
example, boxes of stainless knives and forks with green or 


red handles, a box of half a dozen costing about 30s. 
Here also can be had some very pretty glass. The 


tumblers are in orange shading to clear glass and the cost 
is 2s. 6d. each. The wine glasses (nature unknown) are 
2s. cach. Lamp shades and floor cushions might also be 
given to a man; at Heal’s there is a particularly good 
selection of these, especially the hanging “ Star ” fittings. 
These are made in glass, set in metal frames, and are, so to 
say, star-shaped in the round, price 50s. and 60s. They are 
sold in clear glass, but would be very much improved by 
a coat of transparent paint, as with the clear glass the 
electric-light bulb hanging within is too apparent. A 
year’s subscription to a weekly or monthly review (the 
Spectator, perhaps ?), scats at a theatre, set of lectures or 
concert, and, of course, books, are all possible presents for 
aman. For the rest, there seems to be no escape from 
cigars, good hairbrushes, fur-lined gloves, and, for the 
rash, socks, ties and cuff links. 

When we come to women, things are much easier. Fot 
instance, in the case of the mother of a family, children’s 
frocks, coats, and caps may be given. These 
often be made at home, or, for the more ambitious, there 
is Messrs. Del:enham’s, where, for a great deal of money, 
really well-designed (if not always particularly practical) 
clothes for children can be bought. Here also can be had 
the ordinary wicker table mats in gilt, price about 2s. 6d. 
besides various pretty flower girdles and flower 

! Alas ! here, however, tticre 
not so 


can 


each, 
coroncts for the evening. 
has been a falling-off, and hair ornaments are 
beautiful and original as they were two or three years 
ago, for fashion has moved away from such things. 

At the Englishwomen’s Exhibition Mrs. Ross Langtry 
(22 Rectory Chambers, S.W. 3) had an admirable collcc- 
tion of buttons. Good buttons, as who 
has had to do with dress designing knows, are very 
difficult to come by, but save that she has no paste 
or jewel buttons Mrs. Langtry has sets which are 
suitable for almost any type of dress. There are 
buttons in chessboard pattern, buttons in Bakst-cum- 
Omega designs, and buttons of a more severe eighteenth 
century sort. They look very strong, but the writer has 
no personal experience of their wearing properties ; they 
are, however, for the most part cheap, and average 
between 6d. and Is. apiece, according to size. 

Mrs. M. A. Smith (52 West Kensington Mansions, 
W.14) has designed a very attractive of hair 
ornaments, especially some pretty slides for bobbed 


everyone 


series 


hair. These slides look like miniature wreaths of 
flowers and leaves and are made of ribbon work. 
Most ingenious, also, are her very delicate ribbon and 


beadwork pendants, which represent little baskets filled 
with flowers. They are as fine as jewellers’ work. 
A good deal of the jewellery which was on view at 


the Englishwomen’s Exhibition was too reminiscent of 
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the arts and craft movement, with its dull colours and 
reliance on the onion motif, but Miss H. M. Seaborne 
(“ Courtnay,” Alma Road, Bassett, Southampton), 
among a certain amount of jewellery of this rather 
commonplace type, had some beautiful long pendants 
of amber and amethyst, set in wrought silver, the pendant 
and chain being priced at about twelve or fourteen 
guineas. 

Messrs. Liberty’s shop shows a decided improvement 
this year. Many of us have felt that, except in the 
matter of Oriental goods, Messrs. Liberty had become 
rather unduly conservative. This year, however, they 
have some new things. For example, a particularly 
good collection of Fair Island knitted jumpers which 
cost between £6 and £9. These are cxquisitely 
knitted in elaborate patterns with very fine wools 
dyed with seaweed, they wash beautifully and are 
practically everlasting. There were two particularly 
beautiful jerseys, one made in shades of yellow and 
one in black and mauvy-pink. Here were also silk 
and wool jerseys made by the blind in a soft mixture of 
colours, not quite heather mixture, but more delicate in 
tone because of the exclusion of greys and browns. 
Also made by the blind were “sports” stockings, soft 
and exquisitely made in silk and wool, for 25s. Very 
attractive, too, were some Harris jumpers in wool; one, 
which was mainly a smoke blue, had a deep border of 
jade green, pink, mauve and a lighter blue in elaborate 
patterns. These were rather expensive, however. The 
wearer would also have to be careful to have some sort 
of slip underneath as their texture is rough. 

Garments made of hand-woven silks and wools serve 
many of the same purposes as knitted things. The 
{and Loom Industry (89 Earl’s Court Road, W. 8) 
has some extremely beautiful silk at 27s. a yard. All 
hand-woven materials are, of course, extremely long 
wearing, so that their price is not quite so alarming as 
it appears at first. 

* Samarkand ” (53 Ledbury Road, W. 11) has, besides 
exquisite silks, some attractive hand-woven dresses in a 
very coarse weave, which has almost the suppleness 
of knitting. They are a pleasant change from knitted 
frocks. These dresses are sold for about five guineas. 

The Alstons’ Weaving Studios (50-51 South Molton 
Street, W.), though their colour is not quite so good, 
yet have very charming stuffs and at lower prices. For 
pure woollen matcrial about 12s. 6d. or 13s. 6d. a yard 
is charged, while a beautiful mixture of linen and silk is 
lls. 6d. All the weaving studios seem to make a speciality 
of jumper lengths. The pattern which forms the border 
to the material is repeated in little pieces, which can be 
used for cuffs and neck. 

Mrs. Spearpoint (12 Cadogan Road, Surbiton) makes 
leather flowers, which vary in price from 4s. 6d. 
to 8s. 6d., extraordinarily well ; a spray makes a delightful 
trimming for a country hat. She assured the writer that 
they will stand any amount of rain. It is a pity that 
the colours incline so much to rather dull russets. Miss 
Mabel Bruce Low and Miss Irma Graeff (55a Church 
Street, S.W. 3) have very pretty painted matchboxes at 
reasonable prices (2s. each) and charming candieshades, 
specially painted with nursery subjects, such as figures 
from Alice in Wonderland and from fairy tales (12s. 6d. 
to 25s.). They also have very pretty alabaster powder 
jars for toilet cream, the small ones costing about 8s. 6d. 
Other makers of pretty matchboxes are Miss Juliet 
Strangways and Miss Doris Lindner (Miravia Studio, 
Poplar Cottage, Addlestone, Surrey). They also have 
very pretty napkin rings, and charming cigarette holders, 
made of quill and parchment, for 6d. each. Itisapity that 
these clever workers should have become so sentimental 














over their book-ends and Beggar's Opera figures. Even 
a statuette can be monumental, and Polly, Lucy and 
Macheath lose a great deal in losing their astringency, 
The same might be said of Miss Ethel Sleigh and Miss 
Phyllis Simpson (11 Dove Mews, Rosary Gardens, S.W. 7), 
who make original figures and portraits of people, children 
and animals in pottery. They are exceedingly charming, 
but we wish the makers would occasionally take off 
their rose-coloured spectacles and see their sitters as 
they are. No doubt, however, the sitters are delighted. 

We must once more congratulate Miss Dorothy Willis 
(84 Gordon Place, Kensington, W.8) on her charming 
roughly-painted goods “for cottage use.” She has 
stools, tall candlesticks (heavily weighted to stand 
by the bed), wastepaper baskets, flower vases, and 
so forth. Many of the flower vases, for example, are 
ordinary jam-pots painted with blobs of bright colour. 
They wear well—the present writer has two, bought for 
nursery use over a year agc—the colours do not wash 
off, and they are difficult to upset. Pretty, bright- 
coloured napkin rings can be had for 9d. each, while 
large biscuit tins, roughly but attractively painted, cost 
about 38s. 6d. 

Mrs. Armstrong (The Bucks Cottage Workers’ Industry, 
Olney, Bucks) has lace-edged handkerchiefs for sale. 
Those at 3s. 6d. are pretty, but with lace a little coarse 
in execution. A voile blouse at 25s. seems better 
value, it is hand-made and trimmed with hand-made 
lace. A beautiful handkerchief can be had for 6s. 6d., 
in honeycomb design. Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver 
have fine linen handkerchiefs, many of them of most 
attractive drawn thread design. They vary in price 
from 9d. to over a guinea each. 

Presents of clothes must, of course, be chosen with 
very great care for the wearer’s taste. For those who 
might not perhaps care for the hand-woven materials 
we have mentioned there are furniture brocades from 
which tea-gowns can be made. Furniture brocade makes 
a delightful substitute for the very costly draper’s 
brocade. At Messrs. Peter Jones, for instance, a brocade 
could be bought at 6s. 11d. a yard, 50 inches wide. Three 
yards in this width make an ample dress length. At 
Messrs. Burnett and at Messrs. Haynes (of Spring Street, 
Paddington) beautiful silks and brocades can be had 
which will be found to be very much cheaper than 
ordinary dress materials. Other presents that suggest 
themselves are bulbs growing in bowls, fountain pens and 
sofa cushions, which can be made at home. 

On a former occasion in writing of toys we were called 
to order by a reader who alleged that our article was a 
series of cryptic advertisements. In support of this con- 
tention he complained that we mentioned the names of 
shops! Let us therefore point out (1) that shops are 
included in this article regardless of whether they 
advertise or not; (2) that our object is to serve our 
readers, and that general remarks as to the charm of 
some article with no indication of where it can be bought 
are more annoying than helpful. 

We review books, why not Christmas presents ? 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

A_S yet most of us probably connect the British Empire 
Exhibition with a postmark and the future. It 
seems singularly dim and far away. Most of us have not 
begun to think even of our work for the summer of nine- 
teen-twenty-four, still less of the possible amusement of a 
casual eveningortwo. But if you go down to Wembley, 
as the present writer did, and see ponds being filled up, 
engines running here and there, and huge steam-diggers 
spooning the carth up a ton at a biic, the time 
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seems short—too short we might think who remember 
too well the banal coquetries of the White City or of 
Earl’s Court. 

There is something magnificent about this great work, 
The scale is gigantic, the effort purposeful, the materials 
of the composition masculine and impressive. They 
are the earth of banks and excavations, the steel and 
concrete of the vast skeleton buildings, the smoke of the 
numberless little engines and the moving figures of more 
than a thousand men. So great is the scale that on a 
day of late autumn the mists played their part even 
within the oval or without in the purlieus of the 
great Stadium, which is considerably larger than 
the Coliseum. But, fortunately, this prodigious exertion 
of the new powers of man has for once been directed. 
Mr. John W. Simpson and Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, the 
architects, have neither been overwhelmed by the 
gigantic labours which a single stroke of the pencil 
immediately involves, nor have they been made con- 
trarily flighty by it. The public is going, for the first 
time in England, to see an Exhibition which has been 
designed by scholarly and capable architects instead of 
by the concoctors of restaurant and cinema facades. 

The chief characteristic of Mr. Ayrton’s designs is a 
clean squareness of outline. The general lay-out of the 
Exhibition is regular, and most of the buildings are low 
and flat-roofed with no applied ornament. The chief 
effects of the design are made with broad flights of steps 
and wide arches, while the actual structure of the build- 
ings gives an impression of squareness and mass. 

In the present writer’s opinion the design for the 
Stadium, where this severity has been departed from a 
little, is the least successful of the drawings. Up to 
the point to which the actual structure has arrived, 
it is fine and massive. The lower stages give exactly 
the impression of the rusticated basement courses 
of some vast baroque fortress, arches with huge key- 
stones, a tunnelled entrance burrowing under the soaring 
height of the walls, while broad flights of steps lead up to 
wide terraces above. But the domed towers which are 
to occur in the course of the main fagade seem somehow 
(in the drawing, at least) to be a little out of character. 
Or is it perhaps only the domed tops and not the towers 
themselves that are at fault? The horizontal lines used 
in all the other buildings are singularly satisfying to the 
eye in their restfulness and serenity, and somehow the 
domes seem a concession to the usual exhibition style. 

But this is one small point in the midst of an admirable 
scheme, and if concessions to White City standards go 
no further there will be nothing to complain of. Indeed, 
so closely knit and graciously conceived is the design 
that we cannot help feeling a pang at the thought of the 
many dangers that must beset it before the Exhibition 
is complete. 

For example, two of the most prominent sites in 
the scheme are to be occupied by Australian and 
Canadian buildings; two vast pavilions which will 
stand flanking the Stadium and facing the main 
entrance buildings on the other side of the lake. These 
buildings will, of course, most properly be designed by 
Canadian and Australian architects, and these two 
gentlemen will therefore have it in their power to 
ruin the scheme of the whole lay-out. It would be 
perfectly easy for them each to design a building which, 
though admirable as an individual, might prove a dis- 
astrous ‘“*member” of the Exhibition. Aesthetic good 
citizenship will be an immensely important factor here. 

However, in the case of New Zealand the difficulty has 
proved to be non-existent, and a cordial aesthetic under- 
standing has been reached already. It is not for a moment 
to be supposed that the other Dominions will show less 











sensibility. They will certainly show themselves cour- 
teous citizens of the world. It will, of course, be possible 
for the designers of these buildings to show great indi- 
viduality and skill within the easy limits which considera- 
tions for the common good will impose. They will be 
faced by most interesting problems, no less in actual 
construction than in designing. 

We understand that the systems upon which a great 
deal of construction (the reinforced concrete work 
especially) is being carried out in the British section are 
new. Here and there they are said to be revolutionary. 
Mr. E. O. Williams, the young engineer, has shown great 
resource in meeting several new problems which the 
work presented. To the layman, indeed, his share of the 
work is in some ways the most impressive part of the 
whole undertaking. It is difficult to know which to 
admire more, the daring energy of some of the great 
machinery which he controls or the minute intricacy 
and accuracy of the working drawings. We consider 
their painstaking delicacy, their laborious exactitude, 
and remember that upon the thousand or more calcu- 
lations of strains embodied in the blue print before us 
will depend the safety of the 125,000 people whom the 
Stadium will accommodate. 

Indeed, it is the trait of persistence in the human 
creature that the whole affair of the Exhibition chiefly 
emphasizes at the moment. It seems incredible that 
somewhere already the details of the mouldings of the 
finger-plates for the doors of the building, which is to 
stand where the steam excavator is working, are being 
drawn. Probably ribbon or the like trivial delicacy is 
being woven to decorate some particular stand in a 
building whose gaunt skeleton has just begun to show 
against the sky and the mud. It seems strange that so 
crude and primitive a thing should ever be brought to 
the finalities of varnish, light and carpet. 

The Stadium is to be inaugurated and opened to the 
public on the occasion of the playing of the football cup- 
tie matches. We imagine that a good many people 
will be very much interested to see then the bare bones 
which a year later they will see clothed. It will be 
interesting to follow the development of an Exhibition 
planned and directed for once by men of taste. How 
far will they ultimately succumb to the old evil traditions 
and to the many vested interests that must be allied with 


the powers of aesthetic darkness ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 
THE REJECTION OF THE CAPITAL LEVY IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—On Sunday last, December 8rd, the Swiss people 
declared their will. The “ Initiative brought forward by 
the Directorate of the Socialist Party was lost. A majority 
of 730,000 voters as against 109,000 gave it its quiescat. There 
was a negative majority in all the cantons, whether urban or 
rural, and in every district. The vote given for Socialism 
was not so great as the aggregate vote cast at the preceding 
election of Socialist representatives to the Swiss House of 
Commons. 

In this case of a levy on wealth the Socialist Party found 
all other parties taking the field against it. It had prepared 
a very strange device in order to paralyse the spontaneously 
concordant action of these partics. A strike of typesetters 
and printers was called for, a fortnight before voting day, at 
eight hours’ notice. The Socialistic papers continued to appear, 
of course. So dirty and short-sighted a trick could not but 
meet its reward. As an “ eye-opener ”’ it served better than 
any number of leaflets could have done. The boycotted 
papers coalesced to produce, by hook or by crook, one joint 
sheet every day, the mere sight of which was worth streams 
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of oratory. But for that single infraction of fair play, public 
order was perfect everywhere. The decision given at the 
voting stations is being as composedly accepted as it was 
quietly come to. 

That the Socialist Party completely mistook the temper 
of the Swiss people in every class of the community is made 
plain. Yet when, in the dark, signatures were collected many 
months ago, and during many months, for the endorsement 
of the proposed Constitutional amendment, there were 
appended to the petition a number of signatures of Swiss 
citizens in a proportion sufficiently alarming. Before the 
vote the proposal was held forth in the colours of a tempting 
rhetoric, as is usual in electioneering programmes. But when, 
in the form of a Bill of nineteen clauses, with every Socialistic 
** i” dotted and every Socialistie-* t ” crossed, a copy of this 
Bill reached officially every vote-holder, the contents were 
brought under the magnifying glass. Yet not always. Some 
well-meaning people voted the Socialistic ticket, forgetful 
that to vote for it was the means nearest to hand for the 
destruction of anything practicable in its pretensions to 
philanthropy. 

The panie which went over the country previous to the vote 
was a little bit overdone. Without what is called in Switzer- 
land an “ organic * law—that is, a Bill passed through both 
Houses of Parliament determining ways, means and forms 
for the application to come, an amendment to the text of 
the Constitution{runs the risk of remaining a dead letter. With 
such promises to start from and work out as were laid down 
in the amendment, never would the Swiss Government have 
had such a difficult task before it as that of putting together 
an intelligible and workable law and a set of consequential 
decrees. Note that there would have been no change of 
Government. The Swiss Governments do not resign on a 
vote, neither is Parliament ever dissolved. In the present 
Parliament, elected in October, the then outgoing Parliament, 
which recommended unanimously, save the extreme Socialist 
wing, the rejection of the Levy, was practically re-elected 
on this very issue. To it would have fallen the task of 
organizing a Levy, to which it was as much opposed as the 
Parliament which would have none of it. Besides, reference 
to the people of such organic laws as the Constitution foresees 
is a right which the legislative councils may exercise, or the 
exercise of which 30,000 electors may force on by petition. 
On such a second show of hands a practical laying to sleep 
of an article of the Constitution is not an unknown event. 

Notwithstanding this, the shadow of an impending disaster 
crept up from the dark deep and wrapped in gloom the more 
enlightened classes of the community. As usual, the panic 
was the outcome of the accidental working together, upon the 
imagination, of several causes, but it was also a show of 
pusillanimity. The people had quite lately rejected by a 
considerable majority a reconstruction of the federal con- 
spiracy law, which they never have liked, and such as certain 
parties insist periodically on putting to the vote. This was 
considered ominous. But the chief cause of alarm should be 
sought in the almost unbearable severity of taxation. The 
prospect of another call, and the heaviest, made thousands 
of otherwise stable business heads turn giddy. The dash 
forward of the Socialist Party in Britain was not without its 
influence. It was read as a writing on the wall. To be 
perfectly candid it has also to be confessed that some of the 
panic was manufactured of set purpose. There was some 
money to be made out of it. The analogy with the situation 
in England is well seen in this, that English and Swiss news- 
papers were found lending each other a hand quite naturally. 
In Switzerland the threat of a Levy has now vanished com- 
pletely. The country voters quite outbalanced the town 
vote, and, even in the towns, three-fourths of the votes went 
against Socialism. 

The trap laid for the peasantry failed of its effect. Once 
more peasant ownership of land showed itself the right defence 
against the vagaries of wage-earners’ economics. The Bill 
did not actually say that landed property was a form of wealth 
in the sense of the intended Act, but the assessment clause 
could leave no doubt in the peasant mind. The whole 
thing was 2 picce of trickery, quite unworthy of the Swiss 
reputation for frank bluster, and an ambush to direct 
democracy. Socialism goes out, ashamed and alone, from the 
contest. Nevertheless, there may be a danger in such a 


degree of political liberty as the right of initiative confers 





for the sowing of trouble in the body politic. The power 
given to some 50,000 electors to set up a subversive platform, 
to organize a body of petitioners whose names the leaders 
may register and whom they may keep in hand for months 
as convenient instruments for the carrying out of sinister 
designs, with a supply of money from nobody knows where, 
such a power may barely be regarded as a safeguard for 
the State. 

Never was there such an opportunity for the study of 
crowd psychology. On one side the inspiration of brigand- 
age and malice, which was realized on the other side only 
when the wording and object of the Bill were thrust into every 
hand by the postman. Then a variety of quick tremors were 
sent a-coursing through the body politic. Some people got 
nervous and became easy plunder for unscrupulous financiers, 
Others were so oddly stalwart that they took heart from fear, 
Civic guards sprang up. Many among the foreign proletariat, 
much too numerous in Switzerland just now, went about 
looking out of eyes aglow with the prospect of loot. Mesmeric 
spells filled the air. Never were public posters more eagerly 
scanned and discussed. The weak-headed among the poor 
were fevered with the poisonous fumes of covetousness. No 
observant bystander failed to realize how slender were the 
foundations of public sanity since it was shaken by the War 
and by what has come after. All that revolted the sturdy, 
doughty Alpine mind. In anticipation of any emergency— 
the counsels of defeat and victory may be violent alike—the 
troops were placed under secret orders in the larger towns and 
may remain so for a few days. But the will of the people 
has gone forth against the levy. The electorate voted to the 
last available man. Against every vote for the levy seven 
and a fraction were cast.—I am, Sir, &c., F. F. Rocer. 

Geneva, December 4th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—<>—_—_. 

THE MIDDLEMAN, THE FARMER AND THE PUBLIC 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Srr,—I have an inside knowledge from practical expericnce 
of farming and of the distribution of produce as a corn 
merchant, and cannot but feel surprised to read the attacks 
that are made upon the much-maligned middleman. I am 
so deeply interested in the prosperity of our greatest industry 
that for that reason alone, to say nothing of the public welfare, 
I should like to draw attention to the functions performed 
by the middleman in their more subtle and less visible phases. 
We hear much about the profits that are made by middle- 
men, who in fact are professional distributors of the world’s 
produce and carry out work that would have to be done by 
the farmer or manufacturer if middlemen were not in exist- 
ence at a much greater cost to the public. But the principal 
gain to the farmer and the public that is fundamentally 
rendered by the middleman (provided his operations are 
carried on under the searchlights of free competition) is his 
control of manufacturers’ prices by the competition that he 
sets up between manufacturers to price their goods at the 
lowest possible figure accompanied by the highest quality. 
This service I have never seen mentioned at any time when 
the position of a middleman has been under review. 

It may not have occurred to these critics to note the effect 
of fixing manufacturers’ prices of feeding stuffs and artificial 
manures during the War. If they will take the trouble to 
refer to the shares of firms who were manufacturing these 
articles they will see that they immediately proceeded to 
show profits which before they could not make, because 
their prices were kept down by the middleman’s freedom to 
buy. It was comical to see the joy of the manufacturer 
when control was applied. It is in the buying that the 
middleman justifies his existence. If you control the 
manufacturers’ prices then there is no necessity for a middle- 
man (or distributor), but it means in practice that the farmer 
will be paying a greatly increased price for his requirements. 
At the same time, he has no means of testing their reasonable- 
ness or otherwise, because the scales by which the prices 
are balanced under free competition would have been removed, 
It will be a grave mistake for farmers and the public if ever 
the middleman is removed by any system of universal co- 
operative buying and selling. It would mean the last buyer 
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would have to take what the manufacturer chose to give 
him and pay any price the manufacturer might choose to 
charge. <A price doubtless arrived at on a brilliant system 
of costings, such as our intellectuals introduced for us poor 
ignorant traders during the War! They discovered that 
our ideas of a profit were crude to the last degree, and made 
a bill of expense so grotesque in fact, but quite casily defended 
by logic, that profits were trebled by the very people who 
were posing as the defenders of the public from profiteers. 
If left to free competition the middleman is the most in- 
expensive Co-operative Society that agriculture and the 
public can ever hope to attain. True as it is that the majority 
of farmers are slow to move with the altered conditions and 
need assistance in credit facilities to hold their crops and 
stock their farms, their plight will be incomparably worse 
than to-day if they are deprived of the cheap and efficient 
services which are rendered by the middleman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MANUFACTURER AND TRADER, 





THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In your interesting article on agriculture a short time 
ago you quoted the old adage, ‘“* To break a pasture makes a 
man, to make a pasture breaks a man,” as though it were 
true to-day. In my experience (I was farming a large mixed 
farm from 1876 to 1914) the reverse of the proverb has heid 
good during the last forty years. I know that the laying 
down to permanent pasture of some ninety acres of heavy, 
wettish, black, sandy loam in the early ’eighties was just 
the determining factor which eventually enabled my father 
to weather the storm. New pasture wants to be treated in 
an intelligent manner, but if the soil is suitable it should pay 
from the first. Lord Bledisloe’s schedule is excellent, but 
there is very little that is new in it. Most of the items have 
been tried, many are in being now, some have proved too 
difficult to work ; but if the whole schedule were in operation 
it would not of itself solve the agricultural problem. 

It seems to me that the size of the farm as an economic 
unit will have to receive more attention. When the margin 
of profit is small, corn cannot be produced on a small farm 
when it can just be made to pay on a large one, and if corn 
is going to be grown in the future, I believe it will have to 
be on large areas. A small man cannot command the methods 
which cheapen production. Then I wish to note the singular 
and sinister disservice which Mr. Lloyd George rendered to 
agriculture and to the nation when he preached the doctrine 
that things were never to be as they were before the War. 
A new England, a country fit for heroes to live in, more leisure, 
higher wages, higher standards of comfort and of living, 
&c., &e.! He had not the vision to see that the country 
would be vastly poorer and that everyone would eventually 
have to live harder and work harder. There were not a few 
who pointed this out, but his were the only words that mattered, 
he was the only one who was listened to, and so the dangerous 
doctrine spread. 

Farmers had been making large profits and they entered 
into the spirit of the thing. The labourer expected his share 
of the profits, and he was entitled to it. And so, as the 
nation grew poorer, all classes appeared to be better off. Of 
course it was an illusion, and the end came all too quickly, 
but the mischief had beendone. Now, as it affects agriculture, 
a word has to be said, and it is time that someone said it. 
The crisis is very real ; profits have vanished, and men cannot 
live long on past savings. Farmers must forgo some of the 
pleasures to which they have recently accustomed themselves ; 
they must return to the more frugal habits of the previous 
generation ; they must stay at home more, attend to detail, 
and work harder. It was by these methods that some of 
us overcame the difficulties of thirty and forty years ago. 

The farm labourer, too, will have to postpone some of his 
ideals and must of necessity accept a lower wage. If there 
is no money in the business he cannot have it. No one 
would like to see him revert to his pre-War wage or standard 
of living, but he cannot expect to be very materially better 
off than he was before the War. 

The Government can assist him by reducing the taxes on 
tea, sugar and beer. If it will do this for the labourer, reduce 
the rates on land for the farmer, and then leave the industry 





alone, I am confident that it will work out its own salvation 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Southgate House, Devizes. Epwarp CowaArD 


* AMERICA THE BACKSLIDER.” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. John Jay Chapman’s communication, appearing 
in the Spectator of October 28th under the heading ‘* America 
the Backslider,” contained these arresting words :— 

“In Wilson’s day the Jewish peril showed its head. The Jew 

was behind the wheels of Wilson’s intermeddling foreign policy ; 
and if Wilson were in office at this moment his agents would be 
plotting the downfall of the British Empire. America is rocking 
with Bolshevism in every form, from parlour to garrct, from pulpit 
to slum.” 
May I express the hope of one American that your readers will 
not take Mr. Chapman's view too scriously ? The statement 
that Mr. Wilson or his “ agents” would seek the downfall 
of the British Empire is as fantastic as the assertion that we 
have a Jewish “ peril.” Nor does the country rock with 
Bolshevism. Some of the more timid among us were much 
exercised for a time, but the Bolshevik ghost, never really 
more than a pale wraith in America, was laid a couple of 
years ago. 

We are sorry to be called backsliders, but we must bear 
with your reproaches. Perhaps if the War had been fought 
in the Western hemisphere and you had sent two million mer 
to help us we would now be calling you backsliders for hesi- 
tating over the cancellation of our debt to you. Who knows ? 

The recent election in these States affords much cheer to 
proponents of international good will. Though it did not 
endorse Mr. Wilson’s policies, it did administer a 
exhilarating rebuke to our high tariff makers and practitioners 
of normalcy. While the majority of us no doubt still favour 
efforts to collect the money due to us, the sentiment in favour 
of scaling down the amounts, held by a very great number of 
well-disposed persons, will probably continue to grow. Still, 
speaking as a single individual, I wish to express appreciation 
of the Spectator’s advocacy of good will and efforts to mutual 
understanding in Anglo-American relations. The  publi- 
cation of Mr. Edward Price Bell’s able and moderate articles 
was a fine service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

New York, November 9th. V. V. McNrrr. 

[It is really a little hard of our correspondent to suggest 
that we expected or hoped that America would cancel our 
debt to her. We never expected, or hoped for, anything of 
the kind. We have always insisted on paying every penny 
of our debt. The idea of asking for remission is, and always 


* 


has been, odious to us.—Epb. Spectaior.] 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—Mr. Victor S. Yarros, of the Chicago 
struck a true journalistic note in the letter which you 
published in your of December 2nd. Unless we 
can get to know each other better Americans and English 
would be better apart, for distance would lend enchantment 
to personal peculiarities. But as together we must stand or 
fall, the first consideration should be given to our different 
points of view. At a certain height we are one, but below 
that height we have to mect the common fret of friendship, 
which can only be overcome by a broad-minded understanding 
and a frank acknowledgment of differences in view-point. 

It is the chief object of the members of the Society of 
Women Journalists to promote international good feeling, 
and a new campaign is being organized which has the support 
of some of the most important of our newspaper proprictors, 
who have shown their practical sympathy by very generous 
They are glad to hear grumbles, because 
They are glad to know 


Daily New s, 
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financial assistance. 
the cause of them can be removed. 
how they offend, by omission or commission, because they 
-an reform. 

The three suggestions made by Mr. Yarros could easily be 
accomplished. Already the Spectator is supplying one need 
and, as Mr. Evelyn Wrench states, the English-Speaking 
Union has begun what might be developed into both a library 
and a bookshop. More than anything else that is needed 
is the true journalistic taste, that can state a different point 
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of view without being offensive, and that can understand the 
idealisms of others. It is for this end that Englishwomen are 
holding out the hand of friendship to sister journalists in other 
countries and secking to entertain those who visit Englandr 
who, with an insight into the home life of the country, would 
gain a knowledge “of England as she really is, and be able to 


form a bulwark against misrepresentations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. M. L. 





THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In the article published in the Spectator for the week 
ending Saturday, December 2nd, under the title “ Why 
Should France Forfeit the Friendship of America ?” your 
contributor appears to endorse American criticism regarding 
the foreign policy of the French Government. I do not 
wish to discuss the question whether such an attitude on 
the part of a British writer is likely to promote Franco- 
British co-operation, which everyone agrees ought to be 
sought through reciprocal good will, as both nations are so 
dependent on cach other; but I will beg leave to bring to 
light another aspect of the question. 

The population of Germany is nearly double that of 
France, and will, at any rate, soon be so. She has not yet 
executed the dispositions of the Versailles Treaty concerning 
disarmament, and has repeatedly shown her ill will towards 
carrying them out (see, among others, the Stettin, Passau 
and Ingolstadt incidents). In the not at ali improbable 
event of a military alliance with Bolshevist Russia, she 
would undoubtedly constitute a formidable menace on the 
French frontier. 

The Pact of Guarantee offered to France by President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George as a compensation for not 
occupying the left bank of the Rhine has not been ratified. 
Yet the duration of military service in France, which was 


three years when the War broke out, has been reduced to | 
and the credits for military and naval | 


eighteen months 
expenses considerably cut down. Is that a policy of 
militarism ? The question of Reparations is a vital one to 
a country whose most thriving territories have been laid 
waste and whose currency is much depreciated. Hitherto, 


however, France has been compelled to meet the expenses 










for the restoration of her devastated areas out of her own | 
| causes which have led to the building up of unwieldy bureau 


resources, while consenting to several successive abatements 
in both the total sum and her own share of the German 
War debt. Besides, France owes a huge sum herself to 
Great Britain and the United States. She will not be able 
to pay unless she is paid first. None of these facts is new, 
and I almost feel ashamed to state them once again. Yet, 
as I trust they will be appreciated by any impartial person, 
I shall be most obliged to you if you will bring them to the 
notice of your readers.—I am, Sir, &ce., E. LAULAN. 
67 Sackville Road, Hove, Sussex. 





THE PLIGHT OF GERMANY. 
[To the Editor of the*Sercraror.] 
Srr,—Those who have followed the collapse of the mark must 
realize to some extent its disastrous effect upon those Germans 
who are dependent upon savings, pensions or fixed incomes ; 
but some concrete examples may possibly help such realization, 
Within the last month I have received Ietters from two 
German friends. One, an old man, in reply to my inquiry 
as to how persons with fixed incomes can manage, says that 
his income, formerly equivalent to about £4,000 a year, is 
now worth only a few pounds (capital and income taxes would 
already have reduced it), but he is still able to earn something 
professionally, otherwise he hardly knows how he could live. 
The many, mostly of the educated classes, who are no longer 
able to work and were living on their savings, “* have to turn 
for support,” he says, “ to their fellow-men, and if these fail 
them, they slowly die of hunger, or take their lives. . . . How 
long is this to last?” The other was resident in England 
before the War. Property of his in this country was sold 
for £544, which sum was taken by our Government under the 
Treaty of Versailles and credited to the German Government, 
who are in turn to compensate him. Of this they take undue 


advantage, and are giving him, as preliminary compensation, 
half the amount in marks, but at the old rate, which means 
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only 5,600, sufficient, as he says, to buy three pounds of 
butter! Though on the whole the people so far are bearing 
their calamity with restraint, due perhaps in part to its being 
the middle, rather than the working class who suffer most, 

food riots have already begun, and he reports that “ in the 
main business street of Cologne not a single shop window 
remained unbroken. ... A few miles from where we live the 
farms were looted in a wholesale fashion, and in one case all 
the cattle were killed on the spot and the meat carried away. 

Despair everywhere, suicides quite a common feature. I 
wish we could have one glimpse of light in this darkness.” 
Surely, apart from any question of humanity, the Allies 
cannot afford to allow this condition of affairs to continue in 
Germany. If they can find no solution themselves, let them 
hand over the unenviable task to the League of Nations, as 
was done, with promising results, in the case of Austria.—l am, 
Sir, &e. 


Benwell, Farncombe. Howarp Hopckin. 





TAXATION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Srr,—Your excellent article on ‘* The Government’s Essential 
Task,” and the letter of Mr. Herbert Gibbs, clearly prove the 
necessity for a comprehensive inquiry into the amount and 
incidence of taxation. Will you permit me to emphasize 
what you rightly call “* the importance of simplifying direct 
taxation,” which ought to be included in any public inquiry ? 
As you suggest, there never was the smallest need for applying 
the super-tax. The same amount could have been obtained 
by a graduated income-tax with infinitely less complication, 
irritation and expense. It was necessary to set up a new 
department of Special Commissioners, entailing an immense 
amount of correspondence which could have been avoided. 
One may now find oneself involved in letter-writing to five 
different offices, far apart, which must be occupied in writing 
to each other, although it would have been easy to deal with 
income-tax demands and the settlement of allowances and 
rebates through a single local centre whenever appeal to 
higher authority is not required. 

The fact is that the forms issued to the taxpayers are s> 
absurdly complicated as, in many cases, to require expert 
legal advice, while the methods as a whole are such as to 
entail the maximum amount of clerical work. Among the 


cracies, the want of simplicity in forms is not the least im- 
portant. Any business firm which adopted the Government 
methods in dealing with its clients would speedily be ruined. 
It is not difficult to devise forms which the ordinary layman 
‘an understand without expert assistance: but this is not 
the desire of departments, which have to justify their existence 
by the mass of work which, in great part, they themselves 
create. Most legislation is now so drafted as to lead to innu- 
merable legal puzzles when interpretation becomes necessary, 
and Finance Bills are conspicuously faulty. This raises other 
questions of cause and effect on which I must not enter. I 
hope that you, Sir, will continue to press for an inquiry which 
may lead not only to a reduction in the crushing burden of 
our present taxation, but to the adoption of intelligent and 
economical methods of collection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SyDENIIAM. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR ROADS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—It is agreed that the roads offer the best solution of the 
unemployment question. It is also well known, as pointed out 
in your article last week, that the “ made ” surface of many 
roads is too narrow for lorries and other heavy commercial 
vehicles to side-track while smaller and faster cars pass. 
It is further certain that tar-macadam is dangerous to horse 
traffic and an abomination to the pedestrian. If these 
premises are allowed, is it not clear that a solution lies in 
adding at the side, wherever possible, a strip of macadamized 
road laid on a proper soling ? This would enable the lorry to 
side-track, the horse to stand up and the pedestrian to resume 
his country walks ; while the work would be more within 
the capacity of the average unemployed man than tar-mac 
work. At present the roads are useless as ‘the King’s 


highway.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
M.Instv.C.E. 
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— 
THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the SrectTator.] 
Sim,—Has Switzerland the big industrial areas of England, 
where Communism may be comprehensible, if not defensible, 
and are you not rather optimistic as to the possible results 
of the Referendum in this country ? Do the electorate wish 
to be bothered every three months with postcards ? Having 
lately paid a year’s subscription (for the first time) to the 
Spectator solely on the grounds that it stands for historic 
Constitutionalism, I am more than surprised to find you 
advocating that that erasure of British parliamentary growth, 
development and procedure, the Parliament Act, should be 
perpetuated. It is only the lucky advent of the Conservative 
Party at the recent General Election which has prevented 
Bedlam. As an adjunct on specific details, the Referendum 
might be very desirable, but as a substitute for the whole 
Constitution in its completeness and entirety have we not 
had enough of sitting on the edge of precipices for the last 
ten years ? A Second Chamber, with a restraining but not 
unlimited power, seems to me the only antidote to that 
ecaseless anxiety which locks up capital, creates unrest by 
unemployment and consequent suppression of initiative. 
Prithee spare us such abdications.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SUBSCRIBER. 





TUK BRITISIL POSTAL AGENCIES IN CHINA. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sin,—The announcement that our Government is carrying 
into effect the proposal to discontinue its postal agencies 
throughout China has been received with great surprise and 
with feelings of much regret. If it is the fixed intention of 
the Powers concerned to turn this matter of posts over to 
China for her complete control, then why not do so at a time 
when there is perfect accord and peace throughout her land, 
and at a time when her present postal system is on a par 
with that of other nations? Let the combined Powers con- 
cerned discontinue their agencies at one and the same time. 
This course will leave “no stone unturned,” and everyone 
will be the happier for such a move. There is no question that 
the Chinese postal system has grown enormously in the few 
years it has been in existence, and the handful of foreigners 
who have built up the institution with such wonderful results 
are worthy of the admiration of everybody, but the time is 
not yet ripe to allow her full powers. It is whispered that 
the Japanese post-offices will not be closed until such time 
as the Chinese authorities permit Japanese to fill important 
positions in their postal administration ; it is also said that 
the French post-oflices will remain open in China until such 
time as the Japanese post-offices close. The wonder is why 
the British authorities have thought it wise to be premature. 
—I am, Sir, &c., II. S. Branp. 





SCHLIEMANN AND TROY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,--Mr. C. M. Haines does a real service to scholarship in 
reminding the present generation of the amazing story of the 
life of Heinrich Schliemann and of the “* romance of scholar- 
ship ** which attaches to his name—less familiar to-day than 
they deserve to be. It is not, I hope, ungrateful to point out 
two particulars in which Mr. Haines is not quite accurate. 
IIc is surely mistaken when he says that Schliemann’s father 
** kept a small grocer’s shop.” Schliemann has himself left 
his own autobiography, and he says, “I was born in the 
little town of Neu Buckow, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, where 
my father, Ernest Schliemann, was Protestant clergyman, 
and whence in 1823 he was elected in that capacity to the 
parish of the village of Ankershagen . . . in the same duchy.” 
The point is not unimportant, as it follows from this that 
young Schliemann began life in an atmosphere to some 
extent scholarly ; his father knew Latin, though not Greek, 
and took pains to teach Latin to his son. It is true that 
owing to financial losses which befell his father young Schlie- 
mann was sent as a grocer’s assistant in Furstenburg when 
he was only fourteen. “I was engaged,” he says, “ from 
five in the morning till eleven at night, and had not a moment's 
icisure for study.’ It was here that the incident occurred, 
which Mr. Haines records, of the kindling of the boy’s imagina- 
tion by hearing a passage recited from the Iliad; but the 








details are not quite accurately given. It was a drunken 
miller, not a commercial traveller, who gave the recitation 
which held young Schliemann spellbound. The story is 
worth giving as Schliemann himself tells it :— 

**On the evening that he entered the shop he recited to us about 
a hundred lines ‘of the poet, cbserving the rhythmic cadence of 
the verses. Although I did not understand a syllable, the melo- 
dious sound of the words made a deep impression upon me, and 
I wept bitter tears over my unhappy fate. ‘Three times over did 
I get him to repeat to me those divine verses, rewarding his trouble 
with three glasses of whisky, which I bought with the few pence 
that made up my whole fortune. From that moment I never 
ceased to pray God that by His grace I might yet have the happiness 
of learning Greek.” 
Those who are interested will find the passages I have quoted 
in Ilios: the City and Country of the Trojans (John Murray, 
1880).—I am, Sir, &c., LIONEL JAMES. 

School House, Monmouth. 





THE ELUSIVE SHAKESPEARE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In reply to Lord Sydenham. If Dickens had shown 
sympathy with Uriah Heep or Pecksniff I should have said 
his mentality, as revealed and so far, was repulsive ; but he 
certainly does not; and, as certainly, Shakespeare docs 
sympathize with Coriolanus, and does hold him up for our 
admiration. That being so, I say and repeat that his men- 
tality, as revealed in this play, repels me; and is unlike 
Bacon’s. I should explain it by artistic decadence having 
temporarily superinduced a moral blindness. Again, to 
have insight into a character is not to sympathize with it ; 
and Shakespeare could draw Shylock without being himself 
the “* money-grabber of Stratford,’ as he has lately been 
called.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorcr Tlookuam. 
Willersey, Glos. 





DACTYLIC VERSE IN ENGLISIL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Strachey’s challenge, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse might have quoted, as an example of English verse in 
** pure dactylics,’’ Heber’s well-known hymn, ** Brightest and 
best of the sons of the morning,” the lines of which each 
contains three dactyls, and end, alternately, with a trochce 
and a long syllable.—I am, Sir, &c., T. 8. 


CLOTHING FOR NEAR EASTERN REFUGEES, 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—In answer to the appeal in your columns for clothing 
for the Near Eastern refugees a generous response was made. 
Owing to shortness of time it was found impossible to acknow- 
ledge individually each parcel of clothing sent to 8 Carlton 
Ifouse Terrace (lent as a depot by Lady Brownlow). Would 
those who so kindly sent contributions of clothes before 
December Ist accept the thanks of the Committee through 
these columns? In all twenty-two bales were sent off to 
the British Embassy Committee on H.M.T. * Huntsend ” 
from Southampton to Constantinople.-—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. kk. Tatsor. 
Little Gaddesden House, Berkhampstead. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE DEVASTATED REGIONS OF 
FRANCE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am working for the Devastated Regions of France, 
and have sent out 5,000 things already. 1 am collecting 
again, and if you would put a small paragraph for me in your 
valuable paper it would be a great help. I should like to ask 
every kind reader of the Spectator to send me one flannel or 
one woollen garment, a blanket or a rug for the Somme 
District. The smallest sum of money will be gratefully 
received. All parcels and communications addressed to 
Lady Dickens, 8 Mulberry Walk, Chelsea, will be acknowledged 
at once.—I am, Sir, &c., Marit DICKENS. 

[For the benefit of those of our readers who may not happen 
to know, let us say that Lady Dickens is the wife of Sir Harry 
Dickens, K.C., the Common Sergeant, son of Charles 
Dickens.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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W. II. HUDSON MEMORIAL. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Ai 2 meeting of friends and admirers of W. II. Hudson, 
held at Messrs. Dent's on November 28th, it was agreed 
that a filting memorial in stone should be pkiced in or near 
one of the sanctuaries in the London parks, which should 
be dedicated to his memory subject to the consent of H.M. 
Office of Works. It was also decided that Professor 
Rothenstein’s portrait in oils of Hudson should be presented 
to the National Portrait Gallery subject to the permission 
of the Trustees, and that all monies over and above these 
spent upon these works should be devoted to the preservation 
of wild bird life. An Executive Committee was appointed 
to carry these proposals into effect. 

Hudson's works are imperishable, but we need a national 
memorial to the great Englishman whose Nature-writings 
are inspired by that change of heart towards wild life which 
is replacing the old indifference and spirit of destruction. 
‘There were two sides to his genius—that of the man of letters 
end that of the naturalist. Both these elements are, we feel, 
properly represented in the suggestions outlined and we 
earnestly appeal to the public to make it possible for them 
to be finely executed. Donations should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Hugh R. Dent, Esq., Aldine House, Bedford 
Street, W.C. 2. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRATIAM. 





MISS SITWELL’S POEM. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—I was rather surprised in your issue of November 18th 
to see in an otherwise delightful poem by Edith Sitwell the 
rhyme “pawn” with “ born.’ Am I wrong in believing 
that this is not a legitimate rhyme, or is it just an American 
idea that it is not a legitimate rhyme ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Percy WAXMAN. 
Poetry Editor. 
* Pictorial Review,’ The Pictorial Review Building, 
New York. 





A DUBLIN GARDEN IN WINTER. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Srr,—The list of flowers at present in bloom given by Rev. O, 
’almes in last weck’s Spectator is so interesting I am impelled 
to respond by sending a list of flowers and flowering shrubs 
blossoming in my garden at present. It would be interesting 
if other correspondents would send lists from Devon and 
Cornwall. 

Yellow Broom, Forsythia, Teucrium, Winter Jasmine, 
Veronicas, Eupatorium, Salvia, Geranium, Ivy Leaf Geranium, 
Arbutus, Pelargonium, Cineraria, Stocks, Double Arabis, 
Aubretia, Wallflowers, Anchusa, Chrysanthemums, St. 
John’s Wort, Nicotiana, Potentilla, Seabious, Penstemon, 
Yellow Flax, Primroses (white and coloured), Polyanthus, 
Auriculas, Swan River Daisies (blue), Roses (bush), Lavender, 
Antirrhinum, Campanula (two kinds), Christmas Roses, Cistus, 
Carnations, Mignonette, Sweet-scented Geraniums (two kinds), 
Diplacus, Cytisus canariensis, Schysostheles (Kaflir Lily), 
Sweet Pea, IMeliotrope, Nasturtiums, White Periwinkle. 
Forty-four kinds in all.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Killiney, Co. Dublin. KE. S. Warson. 





GOATS AND BUGS. 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Re the letter from “ Serutator *” on the above subject, 
which appeared in your issuc of August 26th, the Kikuyu 
here are firmly convinced that goats do keep away fleas, 
bugs, &e. As a rule they keep their goats and sbeep in their 
huts.—I am, Sir, &e., cC. OH, 
Nyeri, Kenya, October 13th. 





MISS EMMA CONS. 
[Vo the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—It is my intention to compile a short memoir of my 
aunt, Miss Emma Cons, and I shall be most grateful if you will 
allow me to appeal to those of your readers who may be ina 
position to hialp me, or who may have in their possession any 








placate 
Jetters from or to Miss Cons in connexion with her philanthropic 
activities. I shall most thankfully receive their communi. 
cations, and all documents will be carefully preserved and 
returned to their owners if it is so desired.—I am, Sir, &e.; 
27 Stockwell Park Road, S.W. Linian Bayuts, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
** Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submiited to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
The Editor requests writers of letters to express themselves as 
shorily as possible. The pressure on his space is greater than 
ever before. A short letter has a better chance of being published 
than a long one. 





The usual * Recreations of London” will be found on page 934. 








POETRY. 
—<—____. 
BADCOMBE FAIR-NIGHT. 


THE new moon was two nights away, 
The sun two hours was down, 

And all the starless heavens were grey 
Above the fire-lit town. 


The fair-folk mustered at the booths, 
The boozers at the inns, 

And lasses in the lanes with youths 
Lay down to share their sins. 


I watched two out into the night ; 
And after, without haste, 

Saw, when the street had spent its light, 
His arm go round her waist ; 


Where lamps were none, and windows few 
And the glare of the town grew dim, 

I saw, together as they drew, 
Her face go up to him. 


They turned into the hawthorn way, 
And, where thick boughs could hide, 

While two at love a-kissing lay, 
Another crept beside ; 


And where four arms went cach about, 
And four lips fondly pressed, 
Another arm came reaching out, 
And a knife did the rest. 


The dog's death struck into his heart, 
Too quick for sound or ery ; 

Atween the sweetness and the smart 
Of a kiss I felt him dic: 


In, in beneath the shoulder blade, 
And out, out through the lung : 
Into her breast where’s head was laid 
Red blood ran from his tongue. 


Then softly I got up and slow 
Crept off, ere she began 

To guess the truth; and left her so, 
In the arms of her dead man. 


The new moon was two nights away, 
The sun two hours was down, 
And all the starless heavens were grey 
Above the fire-lit town. 
LAURENCE HovusMAN, 
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BOOKS. 


—_ 
LADY PALMERSTON AND HER TIMES.* 


Lapy Arrirme did admirably in her In Whig Society, but 
she has done even better in her new book, Lady Palmerston 
and Her Times. Were she gives us, not merely an anthology 
of Whig letters and Whig stories, but a full-length picture of 
a great Whig lady, and incidentally a number of “ kitcats ”’ 
of her family and friends. The chief of these is Lord Beauvale, 
her brother, and brother, therefore, uf the great Lord Mel- 
bourne. Incidentally, also, we get an excellent picture of 
Lord Palmerston. 

Lady Airlie carrics the reticence of the biographer to its 
farthest limits. She never gets between us and her subjects. 
Yet she shows no small literary accomplishment, though 
usually on the negative side. Her essential quality is that 
she exactly understands the people of whom she writes and 
is sympathetic without, as the Elizabethans would have 
put it, growing “fond.” She never bores us with tedious 
or inept comparisons, though she will often hint a contrast. 
Above all, there is no foolish singing of the praises of the 
great days of old or depreciaiion of the little days of the 
new age. And so we get an easy, well-proportioned book. 

Lady Palmerston had no literary pretensions, and obviously 
had no notion of what an excellent letter writer she was. 
She wrote, not to show off her talent, but to please herself 
and her correspondents—wrote, that is, about things for which 
she cared and therefore always with vividness and charm. 
She was a fascinating woman in every scene in the drama of 
life. She was the most attractive of girls and of daughters. 
As a young wife and mother she bewitched the world. When, 
after Lord Cowper's death, she became Lady Palmerston, 
she was one of the best of the long list of statesmen’s wives 
of which English History and Politics shows so many good 
examples. As a sister she was as warm-hearted as she was 
wise and gentle. To her children and grandchildren she 
showed herself an admirable mother, and throughout her long 
life, chequered though it was by many griefs, she maintained 
a great-hearted and level-headed temper which wiil get 
thousands of admivers for the splendid shadow thrown on 
Lady Airlie’s screen. Of no woman is it truer to say that 
she was never “ grave through pride nor gay through folly.” 
Neither her position, nor her beauty, nor her cleverness, ever 
made her vain or selfish. But, above all, she was always alive 
and always an inspiration of vitality in others. 

With a sure instinct Lady Airlie has kept perhaps the most 
characteristic story of her till the last moment of her biography. 
Though the beloved Emmie felt Lord Palmerston’s death 
deeply, and though it seemed at first as if the light of her 
life had gone out, she made the four years by which she 
survived him full of ‘the sunshine of the breast ”“—to 
borrow Gray's immortal phrase. In that sunshine 
rejoiced with her friends and her children. 
before her death she said to her daughter: * I think, Fanny, 
I must really begin low bodies again in the evening.” She 
was then cighty-one years of age, and yet still sat bolt 
upright in her chair. Throughout her life she was always 
beginning “low bodies” again. Just as age could not 
destroy her matchless shoulders and the gallant carriage of 
the “dashing gown” which Lord Melbourne had admired, 
so it could not enfeeble her desire to make her friends happy. 
Those she loved must share in the resilience ef her heart. 
So long as her pulses beat, her eyes shine, and her ears 
hear, she charmed the world and got back from those she 
charmed the joy of joys. Happiness flew backwards and 
forwards between her and her companions like a weaver’s 
shuttle. ‘“ Who will fetch my green bag ?” 
of the day for her great-grandchildren, for in the green bag 
lurked the lemon drops they loved. 

Lady Airlie tells us, incidentally, a saying of Sir Robert 
Peel’s which might be a fit motto for her book. ‘* Damn the 
Whigs, they're all cousins!” he exclaimed, when he was 
trying to put together his first Ministry in 1834. The book 
is a history of cousins, for in the Whig political world Lady 
Palmersten was “ cousine de tout le monde.” But this is 
specially true of the early part, or what we might call the 
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* Lady Palmerston and Her Times. 
Hodder and Stouglten, 
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was the order : 
| side these two days for a pain he had, but it may be only cold 








Lady Cowper side of the book. Lady Airlie well brings out 
a point which the ordinary public of to-day might easily 
miss. In marrying Palmerston she stepped out of the inner 
Whig circle. Palmerston, though an Irish Viscount, was by 
no means in the Holy of holies. Indeed, he was look»! 
upon by the members of that supercilious oligarchy as some- 
thing of a vulgarian, a political adventurer; little better, 
indeed, than Canning or the Wellesleys. He by no means 
knew all the shibboleths or rules of the great game, and 
many of his deeds and words would have raised the eye- 
brows of the fastidious Melbourne and of the still more 
fastidious Beauvale. But it was part of the greatness of 
Lady Palmerston that when her heart was touched she cared 
for none of these things, and could pass from the serene 
atmosphere of Panshanger to that of Brocket without a 
qualm. 

What make these little ripples on the best side of the 
Whig world all the more amusing is the fact that many of 
the smartest Whig families were what the heralds in any 
country but our own would have dubbed * ignobiles.’ Just 
as the Foxes and Pitts at the beginning of the cightcenth 


century were people of very humble birth, so in the 
middle of the eighteenth century were the Lambs. Lord 


Melbourne was characteristically amused to tell the Queen 
that he did not know who his grandfather was. In France, 
indeed, the Lambs, with their plebeian name and plebeian 
pedigree, would have been almost invisible to the grandees 
of Versailles. In Austria they could not have crossed the 
doors of the Hofburg. And yet so wonderfully constructed 
and so little aristocratic in the true sense was English Society 
then as now that the smart Whigs of the Regency quite 
naturally and without any feeling of inverted snobbism 
looked down upon men of far better birth. 

Seattered up and down Lady Airlie’s two volumes there are 
plenty of little touches to illustrate what we have been saying. 
A good example is Lady Palmerston’s attitude towards the 
Duke of Wellington. Curiously enough, the great soldier 
was a good deal of a snob. He realized that he was a little 
out of it in those innermost rooms of fashion which he so 
greatly loved to enter. What he yearned to be, and what he 
never attained to, was to be the first gentleman of politics. He 
wanted the Melbourne touch but never achieved it. ‘There 
is a delightful account of George IV. trying to persuade him 
to take office as Commander-in-Chief and so help Canning 
and his Ministry. Lady Palmerston tells us that the Duke 
of Wellington’s reason for not accepting was that ** he cannot 
till Canning apologizes for the rebuke he gave him in his 
letter, & this rebuke is always what he stands upon; this 
he said to the King, who’s answer naturally was, * What 
Nonsense !’ ” 

I wish I could quote the whole of this letter with its amusing 


remarks about Sheridan’s grand-daughters, who, we are 


| told, ** are much admired, but are strange girls, swear and sav 


Only a year | 








all sorts of odd things to make the men laugh. Tam surprised 
so sensible a woman as Mrs. Sheridan should let them go on 
so. I suppose she cannot stop ihe old blood coming out.” 

In this context I may quote a Ictter from Lady Cowper 
to her brother, Frederick Lamb, afterwards Lord Beauvale :— 

“Begun August 3rd (1827). 

I got your letter yesterday of 26th July & am sorry not to 
hear of your arrival here being more fixed, but I think you are 
quite right to make some sacrifices to Canning’s interests. I 
really do pity that Man, he is so beset by business, & at the 
same time so unwell—not I hope scriousiy, but still anything is 
uncomfortable that lasts so long, & now in this time of quiet 
he ought to be gaining strength which has not yet been the case. 
What he wants is quict of mind and brisk air: the first in his 
situation is pretty nearly impossible & the air of Chiswick is 
merely just better than Downing Street. They talk of Brighton 
and did talk of Chatsworth, but this latter seems more improbable. 
Nothing is more prosperous than the general state of politicks, 
but his health is the ticklish point. He has had a blister on his 


or derangement of Liver, and Stomach is such a capricious Organ 
that one never need despair even when the symptoms are worst, 
witness Lambton & Lord Tavistock who were both given over 
by their friends, & got well nobody knows how—but then they 
were not in Office and their minds were quiet.” 
That is not a good but a bad example of Lady Palmerston’s 
style, but there is an amusing naiveté about the Liver and 
Stomach episode. I feel sure it will be enjoyed by readers 
at a moment when so many of us are “ fog-poisoned.” 
Though it is not by Lady Palmerston, but by her brother, 
Lord Beauyale, I cannot resist quoting a portion of a very 
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amusing letter which he wrote to his sister in regard to a 
plan under which her beautiful daughter Minny was to be 
married to an undesirable suitor. Here is his super-scolding 
of his sister :— 

“The Girl has no fancy for him and what the Devil there is 
in its favor I am at a loss to perceive, except his being what you 
call in love with her and a Person as you think to be fallen in 
love with. I am used to this sort of stuff from Ldy Anne 
Wyndham and Ldy Sarah Bayly and Mrs. Orby Hunter, but in 
yr mouth it surprises me and I am at a loss to know what you 
do upon these occasions with the strong sense which you shew 
upon all others. If the Girl had taken a violent fancy for him, 
it would be to be lamented and undergone if it could not be cured, 
but to dally with it and invite it is to me inconceivable. You 
have now got the thing into yr favorite position, that is, to 
keep him as a hanger on, shilly-shallying with her till the Girl 
shld appear to be on the point of wishirtg the thing, when the 
inconveniences of it wld fairly strike you and you wld have 
the amusement of a ditiliculty to be overcome in getting rid of 
what you had yrself been instrumental in bringing on. But 
this mode of dealing with these things is in my opinion neither 
safe nor fair nor creditable, and if She cares as little for him as 
you say, I recommend the getting rid of it at once and for ever. 
As to his love I suppose it’s about as violent as it was for Liverpool’s 
daughter and as it will be for some other six weeks after Minny 
shall have turned him off. As to her, I can’t say how much I 
admire her. She shews in every thing a good sense and resolution 
which will bring her through ail things—but in God’s name when 
this is got rid of, (as I have no doubt it will be when you come 
to look fairly at it) do try to know beforehand what is suitable 
to her and what is not, and do not be balancing about after a 
thing is proposed, and when a negative of it is to be pronounced 
ought to be so at once. Of all the matches that have offered I 
have not a hesitation in saying that this is the least desirable. 
Ossulston was 40 times better, Bob Grosvenor was_ better. 
I’. Robinson is infinitely better, but if anything can cloud her 
happy and brilliant prospects and reduce herultimately to make an 
indifferent marriage, it will be this way of dallying with undesirable 
offers, a way which is attended with a thousand risks, which never 
fails to Iet loose a torrent of ill nature and which justifies it from 
the very quarters where you wid least desire it to exist. So 
much for this, instead of being flattered by the offer she has had, 
I am humbled by the mode in which it has been dealt with. I 
rate her a good deal higher, and so I have no doubt would every- 
body clse.” 

The writer ends by working off the ill-temper caused by the 
marriage project with some ill-natured remarks about fellow 
tourists in Scotland. 

And so farewell to the generous, the ingenuous, the high- 
hearted, sweet-tempered Lady Palmerston, and many thanks 
to Lady Airlie for having presented her to the reading public. 
But Lady Airlie, having shown us what she can do, must be 
kept at it. That sounds brutal, but there are so many 
delightful pages of history which she might make living for 
us that we cannot spare her. Why, for example, should she 
not give us a gallery of the great Whig ladics to whom Stowe 
was a centre? But very likely she has plenty of letters at 
her command that deal with her own family and will introduce 
us to a new set of fascinating figures. 

J. St. Lor STRACHEY, 





FROM THE GREEK.* 


Ture gulf is impassable; we cannot come to them. Save 
through their own language we cannot hear the voice of the 
Greck poets or pass on their message. We are ourselves 
bred up to a poetry which has all Rome and all Romance 
behind it, and while we use our own language we cannot 
forget its background or step out of our own. Greck sim- 
plicity sounds thin and cold in English words, and when 
English utterance is full and warm, it is no longer uttering 
Greek thought. The translator, then, has an impossible 
task when he trices to turn Greek poetry into English poetry, 
for his version cannot be at once a good translation and a 
good English poem. Most translators aim first at the good 
translation and hope when they have written it to find that 
they have written a good poem too. But good poems are 
not made in that way. Poetry is not written by men who 
know what they have got to say before they say it. Unless 
you evolve some at least of the content of your poem, as well 
as its form, out of yourself, the work of versification becomes 
what Tennyson called a “ sad mechanic exercise,” and trans- 
lators who bind themselves to “ faithfulness ” write mostly 
what would have looked better in plain prose. 


Mr. A. C. Benson! does not make that mistake. He knows 





(1) The Reed of Pan. English renderings of Greek Epigrams and Lyrics. By 
A. ©. Benson, Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. London: John Murray. 
{7s. 6d. net.|-—(2) Amaranth and Asphodel. Poems from the Greek Anthology. 
done into English Verse. 
Oxford, and Fellow of Eton College. 


By A. J. Butler, D.Litt., Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell. (10s, 6d. net.) 





too well what poetry is. His versions are suggested by the 
Greek originals rather than modelled upon them. He does 
not try to reproduce them. He tries to eatch their Spirit, and 
when he has caught it, he lets it work within him. Sometimes 
it prompts him to write what is like the original, sometimes 
what is not very like, but he always writes what is his own 
and what claims to stand by its own merits as an English 
poem. If that claim must sometimes be disallowed, it js 
not his method but his poetic power that is at fault. And 
certainly in these two hundred and thirty-three pieces his 
power is not always at its height. Indeed, if he had sup- 
pressed a third of them he would have improved his book ; 
and if he had printed the Greek originals of the other two- 
thirds (even in an appendix and small type) he would have 
improved it further still. But, even as it stands, it is a book 
full of delightful things. Here are two fragments of ‘* Sappho,” 
which the Locb translator gives thus in prose :— 

“Around the fair moon the bright beauty of the stars is lost 
them, when her silver light illumes the world at its fullest. 


+ + « « and by the cool waterside the breeze rustles amid the 
apple-branches, and the quivering leaves shed lethargy.” 


and which Mr. Benson has made into a single poem, thus :—~ 


“The moon high-hung in the hollow night 
Resistless pours her silver tide ; 
Swift, swift the stars withdraw their light 
And their diminished glories hide. 
And where cool streams through reed-beds stip, 
The breeze through the orchard alley stirs, 
And slumber well-nigh seems to drip 
From the dark arms of dusky firs.” 


Those are charming lines and typical of Mr. Benson’s method, 
though he does not always leave the Greek so far behind. 
Simonides’ greatest epitaph (‘*Go, tell the Spartans 4 . .”) 
Mr. Benson wisely leaves alone, but he has a version of the 
epitaph on Cleisthenes :— 
“Thy body lies in alien earth, 

Not in the soil that gave thee birth 3 

Amid the foam of Euxine seas 

Death sought and found thee, Cleisthenes, 

How oft across the homeless main 

Thy heart turned homewards, turned again, 

Alas, that thou didst never see 

The sea-girt isle that nurtured thee !” 


IIere is another tone :— 

**Xenophilus hath slain the boar 
That spoiled the vines, the trecs uptore, 
That fought with sheep-dogs in the meads, 
And lurked among the waving reeds. 
Oh, yestermorn he left his lair, 
With gleaming tusk and bristling hair ; 
Xenophilus with might and main 
Hurled his sharp spear, nor hurled in vain, 
The beech-tree, by the covert side, 
Received the mighty monster’s hide ; 
And Pan shall bless the huntsman’s store 3 
This shall he have that slew the boar!” 


And here another :— 


“Thou dost hoard thy loveliness 3 
What avails it, more or less ? 
In this pleasant world above 
There is laughter, there is love ; 
In the dumb and dark hereafter 
There is neither love nor laughter, 
Thou and I, to darkness thrust, 
Moulder into bones and dust.” 


That again is typical of Mr. Benson’s method. The Greck of 
Asclepiades is only this :— 
“* DeiSy mapOevins Kal ri widow 3 ob yap és “Audyp 
Nota’ ei:pjoes Tov Giddovra, Kdpy’ 
"Ev Swotot ra Teprvd ra KimpiSos: év 5° “Axépovr 
doréa xal orodin, mapOdve, xeiodpeDa.” 


which Dr. Mackail thus translates :— 

‘“Thou hoardest thy maidenhood; and to what profit? for 

when thou art gone to Hades thou wilt not find a lover, O girl. 
Among the living are the Cyprian’s pleasures; but in Acheron, 
O maiden, we shall lice bones and dust.” 
It is obvious how much more Mr. Benson has done than merely 
to versify a prose translation. He has sct out to write what 
should be “ essentially and unmistakably,” as he puts it 
himself, an English poem, and surely he has succeeded. 

Dr. A. J. Butler,? who now reprints with large additions 
his slim volume of forty years ago, adopts a method the 
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direct opposite of Mr. Benson’s. He regards “ the law of 
quantitative correspondence” as sacrosanct. The greater 
number of his renderings correspond line for line with the 
Greek, and in all of them a fixed proportion to the original 
is carefully observed. The result is a series of versions which 
as translations are better than Mr. Benson’s, but as poems 
much less good. Even as translations they sometimes fail, 
for in fear of adding to his original Dr. Butler sometimes 
takes much away from it. His version of that little poem 
of Asclepiades on * Hoarded Beauty ” is, for instance, mani- 
festly inadequate :-— 
“Why so coy and unforgiving ? 
None shall love thee in the tomb. 
Love's delight is with the living, 
Dust and ashes after doom.” 
The famous dedication of the unwanted mirror runs thus in 
Greek :— 
** “HT coScpdv yeddoaca Kad’ "EX\ddos, 7% Tov épacrdy 
écudv evi mrpodtipas Aats txovra véwr, 
TH Hagin rd xdrorrpov: éwet roin perv dpacbat 
ob €9€\w, dln 5 Fv wdpos ob S’vamat 


It is translated thus by Dr. Mackail :-— 


“J, Lais, who laughed exultant over Greece, I who held that 
swarm of young lovers in my porches, lay my mirror before the 
Paphian ; since such as I am I will not see myself, and such as I 
was I cannot.” 


And thus by Dr. 
Greek) :— 


Leaf (in his Little Poems from the 


“TI who laughed of old in triumph 

Over Hlellas’ youthful pride, 

I whose door was thronged with lovers 
Swarming ever to my side, 

Now I, Lais, vow my mirror, 
Queen of Paphos unto thee ; 

What I was of old I cannot, 
What I am I will not see.” 

Mr. Benson (not quite at his happiest here, perhaps) 

gives :— 
* Lais, I who far and wide 
Did the wondering world deride, 
Lais, at whose lightest word— 
Lovers flocked, a wanton herd, 
Here beside the temple gate, 
This last gift I dedicate ; 
*Tis my mirror; it hath seen 
Not what is but what hath been. 
What I was I cannot see ; 
What I am I would not be.” 
Dr. Butler, who treats the first line of the Greek very un- 
generously, is certainly the least successful of them all :— 
*Lais who laughed at Hellas, at whose door 
The gailants swarmed, to Paphos’ Queen here gives 
Ifer mirror: for the face I had of yore 
I cannot—and I will not see the face that lives.” 
It is seldom, certainly, that his versions do so little justice to 
the Greek; as translations they are generally close and 
careful. Where they fail is in their lyrical quality. They 
sometimes read more like exercises than poems, the longer 
pieces in particular being often flat and dull. The shorter 
ones are the most successful, and it is in such neat 
couplets as these that Dr. Butler shows his methods at 
their best :— 
“Here Ilesiod of Ascrea rests in peace, 
Vine crown and glory of the song of Greece. 
Small is his tomb: his fame ascends the skies : 
For Thales here, the mighty thinker, lies.” 

There are many pleasant things in the book, and it has the 
very great advantage of printing the original Greek opposite 
every English version. It includes a commending letter 
from no less a person than Walter Pater, and an interesting 
** Preface *” which explains that more than half the renderings 
were composed in Egypt, where not a few of the originals 
were written. Indeed, the epigram about the Lighthouse at 
Alexandria Dr, Butler translated on the very island of Pharos 
where it stood. 

Both these books will be weleomed by readers who remember 
at least a little Greck and love Greek poetry. Mr. Benson’s, 
which is all in English, seems intended for the Greekless too. 
It can hardly fail to give them pleasure, but they must not 
suppose that it has bridged the gulf between them and Greek 
Poetry. For that gulf is impassable, and it will remain so. 


J. F. Roxpurcu. 





THE AMBASSADOR OF THE BIRDS AND 

BEASTS.* 
WE will not say that this volume, which W. H. Hudson did 
not live to see through the press, is its author’s best book ; 
but we are almost certain that it is his most characteristie 
one. Here, we feel, he wrote as he loved to write, in an easy, 
speculative vein that takes so cunning yet seemingly artless 
expression that the author often appears to be musing aloud 
and not addressing an audience. Here he is as he always 
wanted to be, discursive but not aimless, his mind moving 
in long, slow curves through topic after topic and not merely 
jumping from one to another; and here, too, we see more 
clearly perhaps than we ever did before the real bent of that 
mind. He is usually called a great naturalist. The very 
charming and gracious Publisher’s Note, to be found at the 
beginning of this volume, opens with these words: ‘“ This 
book contains the last words of the great naturalist who 
through the power of his love reveals the beauty of things 
animate and inanimate in the world , . .” and so on. 
He is still “ the great naturalist.’ That Hudson was a natur- 
alist, and even a great naturalist, we do not deny ; but writing 
as lovers of books rather than of birds (a confession that would 
not have pleased our author, though he, too, was no mean 
lover of books) we are of the opinion that his position, his 
unique position, in our letters tends to be hidden by this 
over-insistence upon the naturalist rather than the man of 
letters. He was not, as one would often imagine him to be, 
simply a naturalist who strayed into literature by way of a 
pretty trick of writing. He was essentially a man of letters, 
an essayist, a romancer, something of a poet and mystic, 
who approached life by way of the fields and the hedgerows, 
birds and beasts, the South Downs and the Pampas of America. 
As he grew older, the real bent of his mind was more fully 
disclosed. 

It is unmistakable in this last volume of his. Beginning 
with two adventures with a hind in Richmond Park, we are 
led on to a discussion of the senses, particularly those of 
hearing and smell, in man and the animals. Under his gentle 
guidance we seem to wander far afield. He himself tells us :— 
“IT am finding it prudent on this voyage to relieve myself 
of a good deal of material—many bales and crates of merchan- 
dise collected in many outlandish places; otherwise this 
slow, ancient barque, with only the wind to keep her going, 
will never reach port.’’ But though he discusses a number 
of problems, such as telepathy in animals, unconscious smelling, 
the sense of direction, the migration of birds, that have 
troubled biologists, naturalists, and others these many years ; 
though he gives us innumerable examples of his power of 
delicate observation, and brings forward arguments and 
instances in a manner above the scientist’s reproach; yet in 
spite of all this we feel that his motive, his desires, his attitude, 
are no more those of the man of science than were those of 
Sir Thomas Browne. His problems, we feel, do not worry 
him; he does not bring them out to make an end of them: 
he loves them and lingers over them in a fashion that the 
ordinary biologist or physiologist would never understand. 
In short, unlike the man of science, he has not taken up 
his pen to prove a case, to produce a theory at all costs, 
but, like the essayist, poet and mystic he is, he is writing 
because, in his heart of hearts, he simply wishes to praise 
life, to express his sense of wonder. So there moves through 
his prose, no matter what he is discussing, a faint but distinct 
and thrilling note of rapture. 

Another tendency of his that points to the artist in him may 
be very clearly seen in this present volume. He has always 
mistrusted civilization, and hinted that civilized man has 
probably lost more than he has gained ; and in order to stress 
this opinion (and also to show his delight in the richness and 
complexity of life) he has always been fond of showing us 
that the birds and beasts and insects we are so apt to despise 
are much nearer to us, have a richer and more varied existence, 
than we imagine. He returns to this again and again in this 
last book of his, and delights in giving us pictures of the 
lower creatures that have a curious charm in spite of their 
apparent simplicity. Here is one, taken at random :— 

“When our great green grasshopper, Locusia viridissima, as 
described by-me in another book, sings to please himsclf and 
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incidentally pleases the listening female, he is so absorbed in his own 
performance that he disregards her even when she follows him and 
casts herself in his way. His musical passion overrules all others. 
His attention is drawn away to some other locust far from sight in 
some distant place and insolently returning song for song; and 
forthwith he sets out to find him, hidden somewhere in that thorny 
wilderness ; and after much labour having found him these two sing 
against one another, and alternatively sing and listen, and listen and 
sing ; then rush together, whereupon each strives to tear the sound- 
ing instrument from his opponent’s back to silence him for ever, or, 
if possible, to kill him outright. We see, then, that this insect is 
moved by an artistic passion similar to man’s, only more powerful, 
and as sounds have a different value to him owing to the difference 
in the senses, we can believe that his shrill music gives him a greater 
delight than we receive from our best performances.” 

fn the hands of another, such an argument would probably 
leave us unconvinced, but these delightful instances of his 
(and they are legion) always convert us simply because the 
naturalist has been saved by the artist in him, who has come 
forward to perform the time-old magical trick and humanized 
the picture so that it cannot fail to charm and persuade. 

He has a good deal to say, too, in his own disarming, modest 
fashion, about poetry itself in this volume. His reading and 
taste were much wider than most people would imagine, and 
either by direct reference or by quotation he contrives to 
cover the range of our poets from Chaucer to C. H. Sorley. 
Chaucer, it appears, was his favourite poct, and he has some 
fine things to say of him. Most of his passing judgments are 
so sensitive and just that we are all the more surprised when 
he does go wrong, as, for example, when he says : “ Reading 
Wordsworth and Ruskin, nature appears to me as a picture— 
it has no sound, no smell, no feel.”” Now, it is common know- 
ledge that Wordsworth had no sense of smell, but as for 
sound—why, no poet ever made more cunning use of auditory 
images. Hudson has several chapters on music too, and when 
he is describing and commenting upon the music of birds and 
insects he is as delightful as ever, but his passages on the art 
of music, interesting as they are, are ruined by the fact that 
his two principal ideas about music (that its appeal is entirely 
to the emotions, and that it is derived from passionate speech 
and at its best always tends towards it again) both happen to 
be wrong. What a pity he never came across Gurney’s 
Power of Sound, a book he would have loved. 

Hudson finished writing this volume before he died, but 
he did not leave the last chapter ready for the press, and it is 
to his old friend, Mr. Morley Roberts, that we owe our thanks 
for editing the last part of the book. And that book, as we 
have said, is perhaps Hudson’s most characteristic picce of 
writing, in which we see him move freely, like a man at ease 
among old fricnds. But all that this pure and sensitive 
spirit has left us will be among friends, secing that it will 
continually create them for generations to come. 





THE HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF ESSEX.* 


Tue third volume of the Essex series in the illustrated 
Inventory which is being published by the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments is, if possible, better than its prede- 
cessors. We note the same admirable combination of scientific 
treatment and intelligibility and the same taste in choosing 
the illustrations as in the earlier volumes, but there is 
something new. The paper is of a slightly finer quality— 
it is remarkable how well it carries illustrations on both 
sides; and an _ extremely convenient arrangement has 
heen introduced by which headings at the top of every 
page turn the whole volume into a running index. All the 
printing has been done at the Stationery Office’s own works. 
As a rule we do not look in vain for blemishes and wastefulness 
where State enterprises are concerned, but in this case we are 
bound to say that we have found neither. It only shows 
that it is impossible to affirm an absolute rule about anything. 
If we were asked to suggest an explanation—for no doubt 
there is a reason for the exception—we should say that the 
well-known enthusiasm of the Royal Commission has in effect 
converted a State undertaking into a private undertaking. 
Indeed, the members give their own particular explanation. 
They express their appreciation of the manner in which 
their Secretary, Mr. George Duckworth, has “ adapted the 
work to the cconomical pressure applied to all Government 
Departments.” Only the Seeretary’s “extreme care in 


* Royal Commission on Historical Monuments nga Essex (North-East). 
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working out the details,” they say, has made it possible to 
maintain a regular publication of the volumes at the price 
charged. 

North-East Essex, with which the present volume deals, 
is richer in Roman remains than any district in England. 
Colchester alone is an unending source of delight to the 
antiquarian with its captivating mediaeval buildings imposed 
upon or surrounded by some of the most perfect remains of 
the Roman occupation which are anywhere to be seen. North- 
East Essex has comparatively few earthworks of importance, 
for this part of the country was not well suited to _hill-forts, 
The notable Lexden works stand almost alone in interest 
and importance. Very curious, however, are the Red Hills 
and the Romano-British barrow on Mersea Island. The so- 
called Red Hills have always been a puzzle. There are many 
of these mounds in the neighbourhood of Mersea Island: 
Similar works are found on the Lincolnshire coast and on the 
Upchurch marshes in Kent. They are generally low and 
irregular in shape and often cover two or three acres. The 
red earth is extremely fertile, and farmers often cart it away 
to spread on their land. The Commission carefully investi- 
gated some of the hills, chiefly at Goldhanger on the Black- 
water and at Canewdon on the Crouch. The red earth was 
found to contain pieces of roughly shaped and crudely baked 
clay with grass as a binding material. ‘The clay was in the 
form of fire-bars or resembled bits of small ovens. Late 
Celtic pottery, pieces of Roman pottery, and a fragment or 
two of Arretine ware were also discovered. The Commission 
had many ready-made theories to choose from as regards the 
origin of these strange Red Hills. On the whole, they incline 
to the belief that the material was brought by water, perhaps 
as ballast in boats, and was dumped at the sides of the water 
to form “ hards.” 

Nobody who knows this part of Essex needs to be instructed 
about the nature of a “ hard.” The beds and banks of the 
estuaries are soft mud, into which a man may sink to his 
knees and perhaps to his waist. It is not ugly mud—at 
least, the present writer thinks not—for when much of it 
lies bare at low tide it somehow has the quality of water ; 
it glistens and reflects strange lights, and it is the home of a 
wonderfully varied population of sea fowl. Only at high 
water can one land from a boat, for then it is possible to step 
on to the “ saltings,” as those firm marshes are called which 
are covered with glasswort (locally known as samphire) and 
sea lavender. The saltings are under water only at spring 
tides. When the tide has receded a little it is impossible to 
land, except on a “ hard,” that is to say where gravel or 
some other hard substance has been laid to a considerable 
depth upon the mud. 

The entrance to the Blackwater River must at once have 
appealed to the eye of the Roman fortifiers. Opposite 
Mersca Island, in the creeks of which countless craft could be 
concealed, is the promontory called Othona by the Romans. 
There they built a strong fortification. The Saxon Chapel 
of St. Peter-on-the-Wall still stands, and has lately been 
restored with reverent good sense. ‘The fortifications at the 
mouth of the Blackwater commanded the approach to Maldon ; 
the narrower Colne, which leads to Colchester, was more easily 
defended, and the principal Roman works were placed where 
what is now called the Roman River branches off from the 
Colne near Colchester. 

To the present writer there is something fascinating in 
the loneliness of the reclaimed marshes between the Colne, 
Blackwater and Crouch. They are studded with a few farms 
whose weatherboard houses are said by Americans to bear a 
strong resemblance to the earliest buildings in the North- 
American Colonies. The fascination consists largely in the 
unexpectedness of the solitude. From the entrances to 
these rivers you can see the smoke of the countless steamers 
moving up and down the greatest waterway in the world. 
Yet it would be difficult to point anywhere in England to a 
more desolate spot than, say, the Dengie marshes. 

Colchester is too well known to be described here at length; 
but we welcome the suggestion of the Commissioners that 
the section dealing with it might be published separately, 
As an illustrated catalogue, wholly free, of course, from 
“* puide-book ” inanity, it is beyond praise. 

A picture of Layer Marney Hall, a particularly fine early 
sixteenth century building, which was never finished though 
the towers indicate the majestic scale on which the whole 
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was planned, is a frontispiece to the volume. Most people 
who do not know this part of Essex will be thrilled, we 
imagine, by the discovery of St. Osyth Priory. It ought to 
be much better known than it is, but as North-East Essex is 
a kind of cul-de-sac, comparatively few people have visited it 
though it is so near London. 

The Priory of St. Osyth is late fifteenth century ; the walls 
are of flint and rubble or of red brick with limestone dressings. 
The Priory was founded before 1127 by Richard de Belmeis, 
Bishop of London. It was suppressed in 1539, and in 1553 
“ame into the possession of Lord Darcy, who transformed the 
buildings into a house. Lord Darcy was probably the builder 
of the very impressive great Barn. The house is of great 
interest both for the remains of monastic work and for the 
work of Lord Darey. The Gate House is certainly one of the 
finest examples of this class of structure in the country. 

Any one of these volumes would make an ideal Christmas 
present. We take a pleasure in making this suggestion 
because the work of the Royal Commission is such as every 
Government sensible of the amenities and careful of the 
historical monuments of the country has a positive duty 
to carry on. By buying a volume one would help the work 
in the best possible way, because the more revenue the 
Commission obtain the more economically will they be able 
to produce their future volumes. The whole Inventory 
will be an illustrated Domesday Book of England such as 
no other country possesses. 





ANTICIPATIONS.* 

Tur compilation of this splendid volume was a labour of 
love to which the late Dr. Mottelay devoted more than thirty 
years. The first rough sketch of it appeared scrially in 
1891-92, and the author was ever since engaged in correcting 
and augmenting it. His aim was to give a synopsis, with the 
necessary bibliographical references, of every important 
publication relating to electricity and magnetism from the 
earliest times to 1821, the year in which Faraday made the 
great discovery which is the spiritual foundation of all our 
modern power-stations. The late Professor Silvanus Thompson 
—himsclf a frequent gleaner in the obscure fields from which 
the present volume garners so abundant a harvest—and Sir 
Richard Glazebrook attach vouchers, in the shape of apprecia- 
tive introductions, for the debt which scientific students owe 
to Dr. Mottelay. To the general reader the most attractive 
part of the book is that which has least scientific value. In 
his desire to be comprehensive the author includes a good 
many things, especially in the earlier part of his bibliography, 
which are rather entertaining than instructive. Thus he 
suggests that a prophetic allusion to the electric telegraph is 
to be found in the question put by the Almighty to “ the 
celebrated patriarch’ Job—* Canst thou send lightnings, 
that they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are?” and 
that a knowledge of the mariner’s compass is indicated in 
Iiomer’s account of the Phaeacian ships. We cannot agree 
on the latter point, though Homer made a wonderful anticipa- 
tion of the very latest scheme for steering torpedo-boats by 
wireless. A charming example of the way in which the true 
man of science deals with the importunate sharper is quoted 
from Gaiileo, as follows :— 

“You remind me of a man who offered to scll me a secret for 
permitting one to speak, through the attraction of a certain magnet 
needle, to some one distant two or three thousand miles, and I 
said to him that I would be willing to purchase it, but that I 
would like to witness a trial of it, and that it would please me to 
test it, I being in one room and he being in another. He told me 
that, at such a short distance, the action could not be witnessed 
to advantage ; so I sent him away and said that I could not just 
then go to Egypt or Muscovy to see his experiment, but if he would 
go there himself I would stay and attend to the rest in Venice.” 
We should think it highly improbable that Mark Twain had 
ever read Galileo’s dialogue, yet this passage is closely imitated 
in A Yankee at the Court ef King Arthur, which shows that 
great minds think alike. Interesting, too, are the various 
instances of intelligent anticipation of the gramophone—though 
they have mighty little to do with electricity. About 1650 
Cyrano de Bergerac found in the moon a box containing “a 
number of metallic springs and a quantity of machinery 
resembling the interior of our clocks. . . . It was only 
~* Bibliographical Histor, of Electricity and Magnetis:n. Compiled by Paul Fleury 
Mottelay. London: Griffin, [42s. net.) 











necessary to start the little machine, whence would soon come 
all the distinct and different sounds common to the human 
voice.” One Walchius is quoted by Bishop Wilkins in 1641 as 
thinking it possible ‘so to contrive a trunk or hollow pipe 
that it shall preserve the voice entirely for certain hours or 
days, so that a man may send his words to a friend instead of 
his writing.” A few years earlier a monthly review, aptly 
called the Courier Véritable, had published an account of the 
voyage of a certain Captain Vosterloch to the southern 
hemisphere :— 

“He tells us, among other things, that in passing through a 

strait below Magellan s, he landed in a country where Nature has 
furnished men with a* kind of ym which holds sounds and 
articulations as our sponges hold liquids. So, when they wish to , 
dispatch a message to a distance, they speak to one of these sponges, 
and then send it to their friends. They, receiving the sponges, 
take them up gently and press out the words that have been spoken 
into them, and learn by this admirable means all that their cor- 
respondents desire them to know.” 
It was perhaps in the same latitude that a more famous 
traveller heard the frozen words thawing out at the edge of 
the glacial sea and disclosing their record of the last winter’s 
battle between the Arimaspians and the Nephelibates. 





RUSSIA AFTER FOUR YEARS OF REVOLUTION.* 
Mr. Masorr has suffered grievously from the Revolution, 
but his tone is not marred by that rhetoric of uncontrolled 
indignation which invalidates the accounts of many of his 
compatriots, whose experience has been less personal or less 
bitter. This book has been translated into the Russian, 
French and Czech languages, and, though the English edition 
is considerably shortened, the narrative probably loses none 
of its foree for condensation. The ample statistics given in 
the first half of the volume cannot, of course, be properly 
tested until the world has access to documents as yet un- 
published and a mass of evidence which can be collated only 
when the strife has ceased. Mr. Masloff’s study contains no 
obvious inaccuracies @r flagrancies of mis-statement, but this 
is not the main guarantee of his honesty. He writes through- 
out with conscientious sobriety, keeping a hold on the facts at 
his disposal and never taking a long jump to sensational 
conclusions when materials fail him. The result is an 
exceedingly sensitive and measured indictment of Bolshevik 
tule. In the first part of the book, Mr. Masloff shows the 
deleterious effect of the Government on Population, Economics, 
the State and Culture, which are grouped under the clumsily 
translated heading of ‘ objectively-sociological processes.” 
In the second, he is concerned with the ‘ psycho-social 
phenomena,” details of the change in Russia’s spiritual life. 
His analysis is not unlike that of Professor Paul Miliukoy, who, 
in his recently published Russia—To-day and To-morrow, 
also traces the rise, culmination and decline of Bolshevism, 
and places his hope for the future in the new ideology of the 
intelligentsia, students and peasantry. But they differ in 
their historical estimates of the movement. Professor 
Miliukov thinks that “it is organically connected with the 
whole process of Russian civilization. . There are many 
germs of new life blossoming from the ruins.” Mr. Masloff 
tends to regard it rather as a complete break from tradition, a 
disease that must be eradicated before the nation can resume 
its normal activities. On that point we disagree with him, but 
it does not alter our conviction that his book is an important 
contribution to the history of our time, eminently worth 
studying. One of the most interesting of his revelations is a 
statistical list showing the depopulation of the great towns. 
In Petrograd, for instanee, the inhabitants numbcred 
2,420,000, according to the census of 1917: three years later 
there were only 705,000, including refugees and the homcelesse 
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POETS AND POETRY, 
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GEORGIAN POETRY.} 
Mr. Mansi may disclaim as much as he likes, but Georgian 
Poetry has become an institution, a most typically national 
institution furthermore. We might, indeed, trace in the 
history of this recurrent anthology an epitome, or microcosm, 
* Russia after Four Years of Revolution. "By 8. 8. Maslof. London: P. 8. King 
and Son, [5s. 6d. net.) 
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of the methods of the English with institutions. A private 
citizen comes along, he observes a want or an abuse in a 
sphere which is entirely outside his professional interests. He 
supplies the want or remedies the abuse unobtrusively but 
with success. In a moment he finds himself a public insti- 
tution with definite obligations. He is freely abused if he 
does not fulfil them. 

Whatever we may think of this ad hoc method in other 
spheres, there can be no doubt that in the case of Mr. Marsh 
it has been entirely successful. Georgian Poetry is a most 
excellent institution. The present new volume shows it to be 
adaptable without being backboneless, *to be aware of new 
influences and alive to new merit without being so sensitive 
to fashion as to lose its definite character. Whether we agree 
with him or not, it is right for an anthologist to have an 
opinion of his own and to express it with vigour :— 

“IT may add one word bearing on my aim _ in_ selection. 
Much admired modern work scems to me, in its lack of inspiraton 
and its disregard of form, like gravy imitating lava. Its upholders 
may retort that much of the work which I prefer seems to them, 
in its lack of inspiration and its comparative finish, like tapioca 
imitating pearls. Either view—possibly both—may be right. 
I will only say that with an occasional exception for some piece 
of rebelliousness or even levity which may have taken my fancy, 
I have tried to choose no verse but such as in Wordsworth’s phrase 


The high and tender Muses shall accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased 
Now I, for example, see much to admire in what Mr. Marsh calls 
the ** Gravy School.” But it seems a rule in this world “ No 
prejudices no gusto,” and without a genuine appetite in the 
compiler an anthology becomes at once insipid and obvious. 
Though I for one am sorry to find here no Sitwells and no 
Imagists, I would not have them in if their inclusion meant 
that Mr. Marsh was growing indifferent. But if he has a right 
to his prejudices, we readers have a right to ours. At the 
inclusion of one poem in the anthology I for one stand amazed. 
It is a set of verses by that admirable artist, Mr. Blunden. 
I have already quoted some of the stanzas to Spectaior readers 
with surprise, but now that Mr. Marsh has set the seal 
of his approval upon them I am nonplussed. The poem is 
called ** The Child’s Grave.” Here is a verse of it :— 
“ This peace, then, and happiness thronged me around. 
Nor could I go burdened with grief, but made merry 
Till I came to the gate of that overgrown ground 
Where scarce once a year sees the priest come to bury.” 
The idea seems to be to produce an effect of freshness and 
naiveness. The introduction of white lilies, coffins, faithful 
dogs, flitting birds, and spring sunshine is apparently a 
deliberate effort towards the reclamation of these “ pro- 
perties.” To me the effort at floating these things seems 
entirely to have failed and the poem to have sunk to the 
level of the parish magazine serial whence it drew its images. 
Mr. Blunden is one of the seven newcomers to Georgian 
Poetry, and the rest of his poems show his work to great 
advantage. It is particularly pleasant to see the merits of 
the admirable ‘“ Cottagers Pig” acknowledged. Of the 
other poets whose work appears for the first time in the 
collection the youngest is certainly Mr. Peter Quennell, who 
made his début in Public School Verse about two years ago 
His work is highly fantastic and has a peculiar quality of 
delicacy and wildness. A poem about a sunflower which 
begins 


” 
. 


** See I have bent thee by thy saffron hair 

—Oh most strange masker— ” 
is particularly successful. Mr. Quennell has just published a 
volume of verse which I hope to discuss soon. 

One of the most popular poems in the book will certainly 
be Mr. Martin Armstrong’s delightful ‘“* Miss Thompson goes 
shepping.” It is a long poem in rhymed couplets and gives 
an account of a shopping expedition undertaken by a maiden 
lady who lives alone. All sorts of elements are used. There 
are descriptions of atmosphere, of shopkeepers, of smells, 
and of states of mind—the whole most delicate. There is a 
certainty of touch and an ease in the poem which make 
it extremely pleasurable to read. Of one of the other 
newly included poets, Mr. Richard Hughes, we have written 
lately and at length ; the poems here chosen are not perhaps 
his most characteristic, though in one aspect * The Singing 
Furies’ represents him well. 

It is exceedingly difficult to attempt any classification of 
these poems in order. With a very few exceptions all the 


poems in the collection are of great interest and most of 











unquestioned merit. For sheer beauty, however, there are 
two poems which the reader will probably feel excel the rest ; 
of these the most exquisite in my opinion is Mr. John Free. 
man’s ** The Evening Sky.” Here are the two first verses :~ 
** Rose-bosom’d and rose-limb’d 

With eyes of dazzling bright 

Shakes Venus mid the twined boughs of the night ; 

Rose-limb’d, soft-stepping 

From low bough to bough, 

Shaking the wide-hung starry fruitage—dimmed 

Its bloom of snow 

By that sole planetary glow. 

Venus, avers the astronomer, 

Not thus idly dancing goes 

Flushing the eternal orchard with wild rose. 

She through ether burns 

Outpacing planetary earth, 

And ere two years triumphantly returns, 

And again wave-like swelling flows, 

And again her flashing apparition comes and goes.” 
This theme is repeated with a beautiful intricacy of change 
in the succeeding verses. 

The other is Mr. Robert Nichols’s well-known “ Night 
Rhapsody.” Not that sheer beauty is the only, nor, indeed, 
the chief desire in many readers of poetry. Beauty in its 
narrower but still apparently undefinable sense is by no means 
the only quality which can be better expressed in poetry than 
in any other medium. Certain psychological experiences and 
certain psychological facts can be adequately set out in no 
other way. That is to say, that through poetry we can get 
into touch with certain tracts of the mind of another person 
which are sealed to other approaches. ‘That this has always 
been felt is proved by the existence in all ages of a great 
body of religious and love poetry and of certain sorts of 
“heroic” verse. The exultations, the doubts, the triumphs 
and despairs which the spirit experienced under the influences 
of religion, love and war could best be described and uttered 
in verse. It seems odd that this should have been so often 
lost sight of and that pocts such as Walt Whitman, Donne, 
and several moderns should have been abused because they 
neglected what was after allone among several of the legitimate 
excellences of poetry. 

A considerable proportion of the poems in this collection 
will be found to have for first aim the utterance of something 
rather than the creation of something beautiful (these are 
coarse and inexact phrases but roughly indicate a meaning). 
There is very much a place for both kinds of poetry, and in 
Mr. Marsh’s anthology the balance has been very well kept. 

A. Witurams-ELLis, 








FICTION. 
——<g—_—. 
GEORGIE FROM MAIN STREET.* 


NorTuinG, apparently, can keep Mr. Hiugh Walpole from 
writing introductions. So much has he become the official 
impresario for American books in this country that no 
volume from Mr. Cape’s admirable press is now complete 
without Mr. Walpole’s imprimatur. The initial puff to 
Babbitt was written, we feel sure, with the best intentions in 
the world. But in it Mr. Walpole has seen fit to drag out 
the old discussion about American bocks not being much 
read in England. Readers of the Times will well remembcr 
Mr. Lewis’s sudden access of boorishness last summer. Mr. 
Walpole now offers as a partial explanation of the alleged 
phenomenon the fact that the newer American writers are 
difficult for the English public to understand. This, we feel, 
is a feeble excuse. The dialogue, he says, is strange, the 
atmosphere obscure and complicated. So are they in Chaucer, 
in Shakespeare, in Pope, or in Richardson. But in the United 
States every English book is read. And there the difficulties, 
let us assure Mr. Walpole, are just as great. The present 
writer, for example, had to come to England before he really 
found out just what the Sussex or Wiltshire ‘“ downs” are, 
And as for the ** dustman,”’ his duties were a mystery for years. 

However, in order to reduce the difficulties for the 
English reader, Babbitt has been supplied with a fairly accurate 
glossary. In this connexion we should like to remind Mr 
Walpole that in America Sinister Street and Pygmalion and 
Fortitude were not published with glossaries, yet they were 





* Babbitt, By Sinclair Lewis. London; Jonathan Cape. [7s. td.) 
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all widely read. If Mr. Walpole had said that up till now 
most American books have not been worth reading, and that 
few of the modern ones are either, no intelligent American 
would have objected. But to say they are too hard to read 
js absurd. It is something much deeper than that. It is 
deeper even than the general indifference to art which Mr, 
Walpole postulates. But this is not the place to discuss 
the matter. 

In this edition of Babbiit there is another thing to amuse 
the American reader besides the glossary and Mr. Walpole’s 
introduction. It is that such words as charwomen, boots, 
scarf, sparking plug, tyre, twopenny, tram, hoarding, cinema, 
goods van, public-house, chemist’s shop, and petrol are used, 
instead of cleaning women, shoes, tic, spark plug, tire, jitney, 
street car, billboard, movie, freight car, saloon, drug store, and 
gasolene. The present reviewer has not seen the American 
edition, and so he has not given Mr. Lewis's actual words, but 
merely the usual American equivalents. 

But we must come to the book itself. To consider first the 
sociological aspect of Babbitt, it looks as though Mr. Lewis had 
sent this book to be a corroboratory illustration of much that 
Mr. Waldo Frank said in The New America. With perfect 
realism, which is a thing quite distinct from verisimilitude, 
Mr. Lewis has told the story “ of a man, his family, and his 
one great friendship.’ In so doing, he has limned the spiritual 
state of the bulk of America. George F. Babbitt is typical 
of the nationally adolescent state of mind which appears 
between the complete extraversion of the pioneer and the 
articulate consciousness of an established culture. Babbitt 
has material prosperity and the external interest of his 
business, but he is not happy. He is restless with a vague 
sense of the futility of his existence and all the things he is 
expected to believe are worth while. The reason for his 
restlessness he docs not see. The mantle of the pioneer has 
fallen upon him and covered his cyes. The traditions of 
repression are still too strong to be broken, for they have the 
reinforcement of the herd’s approbation. And the penalty 
exacted by the herd for transgression is, as this book clearly 
shows, destruction. Although the herd is composed of 
restless beings like Babbitt himself, there is among them still 
too much work to be done, too much muscular activity to be 
gone through with, to admit of any real experience, for experi- 
ence is an intensely personal thing and demands time and 
meditation. 

This restlessness, this sense of the unsatisfactoriness of 
life, is not evenly spread over the population, nor is it always 
unrecognized. We catch glimpses in Mr. Lewis’s book of an 
extremely complacent, nay, self-satisfied group of wealthy ard 
atrophied tyrants who brood heavily over the rest of the 
population. And at the other extreme, Mr. Lewis gives us a 
peep at the small group of the younger generation which is 
netively revolting against the pioneer spirit. But hear the 
restlessness of the great body of the middle class expresscd 
in the words of Babbitt’s friend :— 

“TI bet if you could cut into their heads [the men he and Babbitt 
know] you'd find that one-third of ‘em are sure-enough satisfied 
with their wives and kids and friends and their offices ; and one- 
third feel kind of restless but won't admit it; and one-third are 
miserable and know it. They hate the whole peppy, boosting, 
go-ahead game, and they're bored by their wives and think their 
families are fools—at least, when they come to forty or forty-five 
they’re bored—and they hate business, and they’d go——. Why 
do you suppose there’s so many ‘ mysterious’ suicides 2? Why do 
you suppose so many Substantial Citizens jumped right into the 
war? Think it was all patriotism? ... Good Lord, I don't 
know what ‘rights’ a man has! And I don’t know the solution 
of boredom. If I did, I'd be the one philosopher that had a cure for 
living. But I do know that about ten times as many people find 
their lives dull, and unnecessarily dull, as ever admit it; and I do 
believe that if we busted out and admitted it sometimes, instead 
of being nice and patient and loyal for sixty years, and then nice 
and patient and dead for the rest of eternity, why, maybe, possibly 
we might make life more fun.” 





Babbitt himself is not so articulate. ‘‘ Wish I'd becn a 
pionecr, same as my Grand-dad,” he says to himself, rather 
wistfully. ‘* But then I wouldn't have a house like this. 
I——. Oh, gosh, I don’t know!” Finally he admits to his 
son, “ I’ve never done a single thing I've wanted to in my 
whole life! I don’t know’s I’ve accomplished anything 
except just get along. I figure out ’'ve made about a quarter 
of an inch out of a possible hundred rods.” In those words, 
Babbitt takes on the proportions of a tragic figure. 

Main Sirect was rather the raw material for a novel ; Babbiti 





is the finished product. The advance of the latter over the 
former is amazing. Only a few hardy souls ever reached the 
end of Main Street by legitimate means. But there is no 
such trouble with Babbitt. While it is by no means “ light 
reading,” the interest dees not flag. And this is rather a 
triumph, for Babbitt is wholly made up of the dull and inept 
events in the everyday life of a mediocrity. 

Main Strect was too much a mere collection of material, 2 
cataloguing of facts. There was almost nothing there beyond 
those things which made us acquainted with the milieu, 
which Iet us see, hear, smell and feel it. But a work of 
art, to be one, to hold us and to satisfy our aesthetic 
emotions, must make us take up an attitude toward what it 
portrays. We must be pleased or displeased with it ; afraid 


of it or curious about it. But we must also desire 
to possess it, or strive to alter it in some way. The 
artist in making his synthesis must balance these three 
clements with the utmost care. He may emphasize 
one clement to produce the effect he desires to make 
upon the beholder, but he must maintain his balance 


with the other two. This Mr. Lewis did not do in Main 
Sircet, but in Babbitt he has managed it. Possibly this is 
because he is surer in his own mind now what his attitude is 
toward American life in general and toward the milieu he 
portrays in particular. At any rate, none of the details in 
Babbitt is insignificant. Moreover, his powers of observation 
and analysis have developed wonderfully, and he has learned 
the art of satire. He has learned it to perfection. We feel 
now that his hate is the flame which springs up out of the fire 
ofa deep and understanding affection. This is further vouched 
for by the fact that he has found his sense of humour again. 
The Messianic delusion has passed, and he can view the scene 
with equanimity. He has grown out of vituperation into real 
criticism. Moreover, he is now dealing more with human 
problems than with the difficulties of environment. Conse- 
quently, although he is still quintessentially American, his 
work begins to take on a more universal significance. Mr. 
Lewis is one of the best of the younger generation of Amcrican 
writers who are proving so ably the growing articulateness of 
their country. AMERICANUS, 





THE GOLDEN AGE AGAIN.* 
Miss Broster has again issued from her workshop to present 
the public with a novel. She has worked simply and quictly 
with a few carefully-chosen historical materials which have 
been well seasoned in the sweet air of Romanticism. Intruding 
and perplexing personality has been weathered away, so that, 
the persons of the novel once fitted into place, no internal 
action may warp them from their setting in the design. ‘The 
result is a tale of adventure which shall stimulate without 
disturbing the reader. It will keep the tired City man by 
the fireside and the sleepy schooigirl sitting up in bed to 
damage her eyes by indulging her romantic soul by candlelight. 
The motif of the story is the friendship of two Breton noble- 
men, Laurent and Aymar, the latter a Royalist leader against 
the Imperial army of Napoleon. By taking an unlucky risk, 
half for strategic purposes and half to rescue his betrothed 
from a death which he afterwards !earns did not threaten her, 
he is accused by his men and shot as a traitor. Then, captured 
by the Imperialists, he is nursed back to life by Laurent, 
also a prisoner, who persists in his faith in Aymar’s nobility. 
There are indignities, tears, blood, ferocious colonels, family 
honour, and stilted conversation which carries such phrases 
as * how did this unfortunate divine come by his burnt arm ? ” 

What a friendship that was! Such a friendship has never 
before existed between two men. Not even Patroclus and 
Achilles could have behaved like this :— 

““So Laurent dragged himself nearer and rested his back against 
the side of the chair. Aymar amused himself by gently pulling 
his hair. ‘ Tiens,’ said Laurent, with a little yawn, ‘that is what 
Maman used to do to send me to sleep when I was small. It gener- 
ally did; if not, she would tell me a fairy story. Tell me one!’ 
His head dropped on to Aymar’s knec. The hand left his hair, 
and there was silence.” 

Then there is Aymar’s beloved. Laurent, mecting her for the 
first time, ‘* saw that she had a face that a man might die for— 
a man like Aymar at all events . . .” Ah! you tired City 
man reading of this friendship, this love; there are other 
human artifices in the world than rubber shares and Nigerias. 








® The Wounded Name. By D. K. Broster. London; Murray. (7s. 6d.) 
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OTHER NOVELS. 


THE ILLUSION. By Raymond Escholier. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d. net.)}—Although Dansons La Trompeuse is essentially 
one of those books which must be read in the original if its 
whole beauty is to be understood, the authorized English 
translation is so satisfactory that those who have no French 
need have little regret on that account. M. Escholicr’s theme 
is a race with Time, the other protagonist being a delightful 
little French gentlewoman of the old school, Who lived in a 
small village, surrounded by the ghosts »f departed glories. 
The high spirit and courage with which she clings to her 
illusion of youth to the very end move the reader to a mingled 
sense of pity and admiration which owes as much to the artistic 
skill of the author as to the very human interest of Madame 
Lestelie’s history. 

THE FIVE JARS. By M. R. James. (Arnold. 6s. net.)— 
The Provost of Eton, who has written some of our best and 
most haunting ghost stories, is seen here in a lighter atmosphere- 
In The Five Jars he gives us a delightful fantasy of fairies and 
conversational animals. Tle relates his tale with such a 
convincing particularity of detail and such a clear simplicity 
of style that miracles seem the most natural thing in the 
world. 

MAN. By Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. (Constable. 6s. net.) 
—A long fable about Man, Maid, and Dog, with an obtrusive 
moral—spiritual growth comes through unselfishness. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
( Notice in this column does nol necessarily preclude subsequent review, ) 


BAROTSELAND. By D. W. Stirke. (John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielsson. 21s. net.) 

The Barotse are an African tribe known to most of us 
through the intelligence, liberality, and loyalty of their late 
chief, Lewanika. Mr. Stirke has spent eight years among 
them and spent them well: he gives an absorbing account of 
their customs and methods of government. Some of the songs 
he quotes have a remarkable definiteness of vision, and they 


have in addition a vigorous humour of their own; for 
example : “ The hippopotamus of Libonda jumps in. You 


sce him swimming. He sees a boat near the bank. He shakes 
the water at the bottom.” Or again: ** The birds have eaten 
my mother. They have made me live alone and be poor. All 
my relatives are dead. This year they will eat your mother.” 
Even their riddles have the same concreteness of image :— 
** My father’s calabash has spots.”’ Answer, “* A tiger-fish”’ ; 
* Chief and chicf do not visit cach other.’ Answer, * It is 
the forest’; “ The people of the north dance and those of 
the south dance.”’ Answer, ** The leaves of trees.”’ There isa 
preface to the book by Sir Harry Johnston. 


SOCIETY SENSATIONS. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Kingston retells sixteen of the causes célébres that have 
intrigued Society during these last hundred years. Most of 
them are divorcee suits, such as the Colin-Campbell, the Mor- 
daunt and Dilke cases, the remainder being affairs of warring 
claimants to estates and titles. Of these last, the most 
exciting is the Wicklow case in 1869, a tangle that Wilkie 
Collins himself could not have bettered. Mr. Kingston has a 
legal interest in his subjects, and fortunately does not try to 
make capital out of the unsavoury passages. Three classes of 
readers will enjoy his book: first, those who are interested in 
scandals in high life ; secondly, those who are fond of legal 
puzzles ; and finally, and not least, those who are in search of 
tilm plots, of which there is a fruitful store in these pages. 


OLD ENGLISH WALNUT AND LACQUER FURNITURE, 
By R. W. Symonds. (Herbert Jenkins. 25s. inet.) 

The author of that informing work, The Present Siate of 
English Furniture, devotes his new book to walnut and lacquer 
exclusively, the period covered being roughly from the Res- 
toration to 1745. The plates are excellent, as are also the 
diagrams illustrating details of construction, but Mr. Symonds’s 
appreciations of colour and patina make one desire to rush 
olf and actually to sce and handle the pieces he describes, as, 
on his own confession, a photograph can tell us little more 
than the “ lines * of what it pictures. No one engaged in the 
manufacture of spurious antiques can afford to be without 
this book, as it describes in great detail both the structural 
and surface attributes of what is authentic and the weak spots 
and minor blunderings that usually give away even the most 
conscientious fakes. This education of the artist-swindler 


By Charles Kingston. (S. Paul. 


is unfortunately inseparable from the enlightenment of his 
prospective victims, but the greater the knowledge possessed 





by both sides the more exciting will be the contest and the 
more intrinsically meritorious the forgeries that form its 
counters. Certainly, so far as furniture is concerned, Mr. 
Symonds may claim to have raised the knavish and ancient 
game of “Sharps and Flats” on to an altogether higher plane 
of proficiency. 


FISHING BOATS AND BARGES. By C. A. Wilkinson and 
Walter Wood. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. C. A. Wilkinson is happy in his twenty woodcuts of 
various English fishing boats and barges contained in this 
handsome volume. Everyone who sails the seas will admit 
that Mr. Wilkinson has caught most of the vessels at a 
characteristic moment. In depicting a boat that is quite 
as necessary as in the case of a human being. The letterpress 
by Mr. Walter Wood is unfortunately not worthy of the 
illustrations. Brief descriptions in large type should be a 
kind of precious distillation; there is no room for barely 
relevant anecdote. Talking round and about belongs to « 
different medium altogether, and it is particularly unfortunate 
here, as we are told all too little about the vessels themselves. 
It is amazing how almost every fishing port has its own 
model and its own rig. These things persist—mercifully 
like the dialects of counties over which the ploughshare of 
education runs in vain. 


BETHADA NAEM nERENN : 
Charles Plummer, M.A. 
42s. net.) 

It is unnecessary for us to do more than hang 2 small wreath 
on such a monument of hagiological scholarship as these twa 
volumes represent. They are an invaluable supplement ta 
Mr. Plummer’s Latin Lives, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 
published by the Clarendon Press in 1910. The biographies 
of seventeen Irish saints are here edited from the original 
MSS.—fifteen of them for the first time—and translated into 
sound, often eloquent English. Mr. Plummer is notably 
successful with the versified portions : his translation of the 
metrical life of Coemgin is something of a triumph if we 
consider the innumerable chevilles and passages of idiomatic 
rhetoric in which the original abounds. The volumes contain 
a glossary that is necessarily restricted, but they are fully 
annotated and indexed, with a textual introduction. 


FROM SAWDUST TO WINDSOR CASTLE. By Whimsical 
Walker. (Stanley Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Walker had a rigorous apprenticeship to the art of 
clowning. Tle was born in 1851 at the ‘ March of Intellect.’ 
public-house at Hull. He ran away from home when a boy, 
and lived for years as a circus performer. In this life he 
developed a resourcefulness and versatility that stood him 
later in good stead. In consequence he disapproves of the 
insufficiently-trained actors now so frequent on the stage. 
Ilis progress as a clown was rapid, and before long he was 
called upon to give a command performance before Queen 
Victoria. He was for many years a regular clown at Drury 
Lane Theatre; and his adaptability was proved when late 
in life he successfully took up acting for cinema films. His 
remarks on the cinema are of much interest. Though he 
regrets the passing of the Harlequinade, he sees in comic 
films, especially in the films of Charlie Chaplin, a transf{cr nce 
and development of its methods. 


THE REAL ROBERT BURNS. 
(Chambers. 6s.) 

The author begins with a chapter on the nature and value 
of biography. He writes: ‘* Only the good in the lives of 
great men should be recorded in biographies. ‘To relate the 
evil men do, or describe their weaknesses, is not only objec- 
tionable, it is in every way execrable,” an opinion to which 
we cannot subscribe, holding as we do the opposite opinion, 
that the first duty of a biographer is to give his readcrs the 
facts. In any case, Mr. Hughes would have us believe that 
the sum of a man’s actions is like a Neapolitan ice, with all 
the good and bad separated in bright layers. It follows 
naturally that the author has given us a spirited apologia of 
Burns and not a Life at all. We like his enthusiasm, but he 
seems to us to have erred very much on the other side idolatry. 
The very religious, philosophical, chaste and sober person 
who emerges from Mr. Hughes’s pages is by no means without 
interest, but he is hardly recognizable as Robert Burns. 
Thus, the author frankly tells us that in eight years Burns 
* had just four deep and serious loyes, not counting the two 
deep and transforming affections of his adolescent period ”’ ; 
and elsewhere insists on the fact that his hero was not un- 
faithful nor even inconstant. This is to make words mean 
nothing, and only the author’s hero-worship and his obvious 
and rather disarming desire to clear his man at all costs can 
free him from the charge of writing sheer nonsense. 


THE SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE, 1772-1922. 

We congratulate that good old country paper, the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, on completing its hundred and fiftieth year. It is 
a few weeks younger than the Morning Post, having first 
appeared on November 28rd, 1772, as the Shrewsbury Chronicle ; 
or, Wood's British Commercial Pamphlet. Thomas Wood, the 
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publisher, had had experience of a Birmingham weekly before 
he went to Shrewsbury. The history of the paper and of 
Shrewsbury and Shropshire are outlined in an attractive 
supplement to last week’s issue, which is illustrated from old 
rints and contains a facsimile of the first title-page. Mr. 
A. Edmund Spender, who was recently appointed editor, 
contributes the article on Thomas Wood. 


THE SOMERSET YEAR-BOOK, 1922. 
Press, 16 Harpur Street. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The vigorous Society of Somerset Folk in London has pro- 
duced an uncommonly attra@ive annual, containing stories in 
dialect, verses and folk-lore, with iilustrations, as well as an 
account of Somerset local government, agriculture and the 
like. One of the most successful dialect writers, we notice, 
is Professor Read, who holds the chair of Organic Chemistry 
in far-away Sydney, but has not forgotten his native “ Zum- 
merzet.”’ The list of Somersct artists, including Thomas 
Hudson and the Plimers, is obviously incomplete, but makes 
a beginning in a much-needed enterprise. The pages of 
“ Somerset Phrase and Fable’ are amusing. “ John Bennetts,” 
we learn, is a local synonym for “ big feet,” and “ Tommy 
call your uncle ” for ‘* weak tea.” 

ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. By A. P. Coleman and W. A. 
Parks. (Dent. 15s. net.) 

The authors of this well-written and clearly-arranged text- 
hook are Professors respectively of Geology and Palaeontology 
in the University of Toronto. They had the happy idea of 
giving local interest to their work by drawing the examples 
so far as possible from Canadian sources—a method of treat- 
ment which, as they justly claim, “ introduces the student to 
the subject by reference to localities and geological structures 
with which he is familiar and lays a local foundation on which 
the greater geological history of the world may be built.” 
But they should have added an index. 


THE NITROGEN INDUSTRY. By J. R. Partington and 
L. H. Parker. (Constable. 21s. net.) 

Great Britain is now “ the only power in the world which 
has not within the gates of her territory the necessary means 
for the synthetic production of nitrogen compounds for the 
purposes of peace and war.” The authors of this timely and 
not unduly technical work give a clear account of the various 
processes by which atmospheric nitrogen can be converted 
into compounds essential in the hee: sie Hen of fertilizers or 
explosives. They rightly state that this is a ‘“ key industry,” 
although it has hitherto escaped the attention of Parliament. 
Their work is largely based on the reports of the Nitrogen 
Products Committee, which was abandoned after the close 
of the War. It shows in a startling manner that we shall be 
dependent on Chile for the raw material of all our explosives 
and most of our artificial manures until the fixation of nitrogen 
becomes one of our staple industries. Dr. Partington and 
Dr. Parker have done a public service in warning us of the 
possible danger thus incurred. 


A WANDERER’S LOG. By C. E. Bechhofer. 
Boon. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Bechhofer has the best of all literary equipments for a 
traveller, the power of vivid description in plain language. 
This account of his wander-years is a most entertaining book, 
and would make an admirable Christmas present. A pre- 
cocious youth, he began his travels with a trip to India “ on 
his own” at the carly age of seventeen, and in the ten years 
that have since elapsed he has visited many of the least 
known and most picturesque parts of the northern hemisphere. 
His selected memories present us with clear-cut vignettes of 
Kashmir and the Tibet Road, Malabar and upland Japan, 
Russia in the grip of the great famine and Smyrna in the days 
when it was **a gay enough place.” 


(Somerset Folk 





(Mills and 


GUIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY BOTANIC GARDEN, 
CAMBRIDGE. By Humphrey Gilbert-Carter. (Cam- 


bridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Director of the Cambridge Botanic Garden has written 
a brief guide which is not only botanically impeccable but 
illuminated by interesting sidelights. A Scotsman who prides 
himself on referring to porridge as * them ”’ will be pleased to 
learn that cooked rice in India is also a plural. We specially 
like the remarks on laurel. “ Tiberius . . . wore a 
laurel crown on his head to protect himsclf from lightning. 
- . »« Nowadays the leaves are used for flavouring milk 
puddings.” The banana gives far more food per acre than 
any other crop. 


A HISTORY OF THE 5ru BATT. THE LINCOLNSHIRE 
REGIMENT. By Colonel T. E. Sandall, C.M.G. (Oxford : 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Colonel Sandall has written an exccllent account of the War 
service of the Territorial Battalion which he commanded for 
its first two years in France. He has wisely refrained from 
encumbering his pages with any account of military operations 
outside the actual work of his own battalion. The most 
famous operation in which it took part was the capture of 
the Hindenburg Line at Bellenglise by the 46th Division. 








We observe that “ the freedom with which the enemy surren- 
dered was very noticeable *” ; the battalion took four hundred 
prisoners with the loss of five men killed. The Germans had 
fought very differently in earlier years of the War. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS. 

The Medici Society have sent a' selection of their beautifully 
printed Christmas cards and calendars. Many bear repro- 
ductions in colour of well-known old masters. Calendars 
with A. di Predis’ popular Beatrice d’Este and a bright P. de 
Ifooch, Woman Peeling Apples, are particularly successful, 
while the card bearing Botticelli's Madonna Enthroned, from 
the Accademia, Florence, should be in demand. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 








TRADE AND THE EXCHANGES. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Another Conference has come and gone, and it 
cannot be said that financial conditions have been much 
affected. It is true that the Steck Exchange, and more 
especially the gilt-edged section, was dull at the beginning 
of the weck, but the dullness was due quite as much 
to a tendency to transfer attention to the more specu- 
lative departments as to any excessive anxiety concerning 
the international political outlook. Not, of course, that 
the City is unmindful of the dangers arising out of the 
continued political and economic chaos on the Continent, 
but, rightly or wrongly, the substitution of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Government for the Coalition régime has en- 
couraged hopes in the ultimate establishment of a better 
understanding with France and a gradual—for it must 
of necessity be gradual—straightening out of the European 
political and financial tangle. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting feature of the weck 
has been the remarkable further advance in the American 
(Continued on page 933.) 


Opportunity in South African 
Farming. 





There is opportunity in South African farming, for the 
man who has the capital, not less than £2,000, with which 
to acquire and equip land. A liviiig, congenial occupation, 
and reasonable scope for progressing are to be found in any 


| of the fifteen main branches of South African farming. 


Not only is the climate suitable for that variety of 
farming, but it is wholesome and pleasant for the farmer— 
a climate that makes outdoor occupation doubly enjoyabie. 

All those branches cf farming are des‘ ined to develop in 
he Union of South Africa. In that belief the transporta- 
ion system, already up-to-date, is being enlarged. Harbour 
facilities are receiving expert attention. Elevators for the 
mass handling of cerezls are being erected. There is a 
growing spirit of co-operation among the farmers, and 
organization for marketing produce is improving and 
increasing. 


4 
t 
4 
t 


Thus the people of the Union of South Africa, who know 
their country, have confidence in it. ‘They prove that by 
investing their capital there. 

Now is the time for the prospective farmer with the 
necessary capital to make up his mind. Good land is still 
cheap, much ef it in well-settled areas within reach of 
village or town. ‘There is coloured labour for the rougher 
work on the farms. Training and guidance may be 
obtained in South Africa before investing. 

Fuller particulars from the Office of the HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER FOR ‘THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. Write for free Farm 
Book No. G. R., 250 pages. 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. 


NEW ISSUE OF ORDINARY SHARES. 








RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 





CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS. 

The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, Limited, was held on Monday at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Charles Greenway, Bt., chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: At the last annual meeting T indicated that 
there would be some falling off in profits owing to the lower price 
of products, partly compensated for by increased throughput, and 
in any case the amount available for dividends would be larger than 
in the previous year, as we should no longer be liable for excess 
profits duty. This forecast has been amply verified, since the 
reduction in net profits is very much less than the sum set aside 
in the previous year to meet E.P.D. and corporation profits tax. 
The £3,130,380 carried to appropriation account is the net profit 
after allocating in this company and in the various subsidiary 
companies, including the net increase in the carry-forwards of these 
companies, about £2,500,000 to depreciation and reserves. In the 
appropriation account we have allocated a further £1,000,000 to 
depreciation and reserves, making a total of about £3,500,060 
reserved by our own and our subsidiary companies out of the year’s 
profits. 

As regards prospects for the current year, I am not yet able to 
make any definite forecast. The completion of the extensions to 
our refineries has been delayed by strikes and other unavoidable 
causes, and it has not yet been practicable to estimate the extent 
to which our output at the Abadan Refinery will be affected by the 
recent fire. The actual amount of material damage done was small, 
and is covered by insurance, but our output of refined products 
will be temporarily curtailed. The recent further fall in the price 
of products will also unfavourably affect the present year’s results. 
On the other hand, the bringing into operation of further units of 
our refinery at Llandarcy has enabled us to considerably increase 
our production of crude oil, and the fallin prices will to some extent 
be offset by the termination this month of our old contracts for 
benzine and kerosene. I do not think we can, consistently with 
carrying out our policy of conserving resources as much as possible, 
look for any increase in dividend on our Ordinary shares for the 
current year. In the following year, however, our programme of 
extensions will be nearer completion and we shall then be in a 
position to deal with a much larger volume of oil, and our profits 
should, provided present prices are maintained, show substantial 
increase. 

MARKET CONDITIONS. 

As regards the future course of markets there are indications that 
prices have now passed the low-water mark. The price of crude oil 
in Mexico has advanced appreciably, and this has been reflected in 
some of the other producing countries. The price of fuel oil, which 
had fallen to a point at which it could not in many cases be produced 
at a profit, shows signs of improvement—in fact, a very large con- 
tract has recently been placed in America at an advance of about 
10s, per ton on a year previously. Prices of kerosene also have 
advanced materially in America during the past few months. 
Benzine (or petrol) is the only main product which does not at the 
moment show any indications of improvement, there being large 
accumuations in the United States, but I do not anticipate that this 
position will continue for long, since the consumption of benzine is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and the price of kerosene has 
now about reached a point at which many refiners will not find it 
remunerative to convert it into benzine. 

The falling off in production in Mexico is offset to some extent by 
increased production in other countries, but the largely increasing 
demands of the world for petroleum products, which will become 
accentucted as economic conditions in Europe improve, will more 
than counterbalance any increased production, and the tendency 
within the next few years must be in the direction of higher prices, 


DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT. 

Dealing with the balance-sheet the Chairman said :-—Share 
premiums we have included under the general heading of “* Re- 
serves,’ which now, including the further allocations for the year’s 
»rofits, show a total of £4,591,756, as against £2,500,000 in the 
previous year. These reserves are quite distinct from the large 
amounts wrilten off for depreciation, and are augmented by the 
net increase of #6 carry-forward in our various companies, 








The balance at credit of profit and loss account, after pavi 
dividends on the Preference shares for the half -year yee. 
September 30th, was £3,421,672. A further £437,500 has since 
been paid in Preference dividends for the half-year ended March 31st 
1922, and we now recommend a dividend on the Ordinary shares at 
20 percent. perannum. This will leave £1,739,172 to carry forward 
subject to E.P.D., if any, for the year 1920-21, and corporation tax 
for the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. 


MORE CAPITAL REQUIRED. 


We have not yet got to the end of the vast capital outlay required 
to enable the company to satisfactorily meet all competition and to 
dispose of the whole of its products to the best ne twat We 
are meeting this capital outlay to a large extent out of profits, 
But further funds are required, and it is intended to make a further 
issue out of the Ordinary shares still available for issue without 
disturbing the Government's majority interest. The proceeds, 
together with our withdrawals for profits, for depreciation and re- 
serves will, we anticipate, suffice to meet all capital requirements 
necessary for carrying out our present programine, including our 
expenditure in connexion with the testing of new territories iy 
other parts of the world. 

The issue will be made at the earliest favourable opportunity, 
and it is intended to give existing shareholders in this company 
and in the Burmah Oil Company special consideration in allotment, 

AN UNFOUNDED ‘“ CANARD.” 

I ought to refer to the absolutely unfounded “ canard” that tho 
Government and (or) the Burmah Oil Company were desirous of 
pas their shares on the market. This ‘‘ canard’ was apparently 

ased upon the fact that the company had applied for an official 
quotation for the 8,100,000 Ordinary shares issued. This application, 
however, was not made on the initiative of the company or of either 
of the two shareholders in question. Acting solely in the interests 
of the public, who took up the 600,000 Ordinary shares issued early 
this year, we applied in the ordinary course to the Stock Exchange 
Committees both in London and Glasgow for an official quotation 
for these shares only. The application was granted by the Glasgow 
Committee without question, but was refused by the London 
Committee on the ground that they could not give a quotation for 
these shares unless the 7,500,000 shares previously issued were 
included in the application. We protested against this ruling, but 
without avail, and therefore had no alternative but to put in an 
application for the whole number. 

After dealing with the company’s distributing organization, 
which he said showed considerable progress, he proceeded :— 


PRODUCTION. 


Regarding the most important part of our business, viz., pro- 
duction, I am glad to give you the most confident assurances. The 
older wells in Persia continue to maintain their wonderful rate of 
production, the oft-quoted well, No. F7, still continuing to produce 
strongly, whilst other wells brought in promise even to beat this 
famous well, 

As to the ability of our Persian producing companies to produce 
this quantity of oil—and to maintain production at that rate 
there can, I think, be very little doubt. Test wells beyond tho 
proved areas of the fields we are now operating have considerably 
extended the area of proved territory, and all give evidence of 
being of the same high-producing character as those from which 
we are now obtaining our production. 

That we may not dependent entirely upon Persia for our 
—. we have acquired concessions in various other parts of the 
world, and are now drilling in three parts of the Argentine Republic 
—viz., at Commodoro Rivadavia, Neuquen, and Bahia del Fondo, 
in New Brunswick, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and Venezuela. 


ANTI-BRITISH PROPAGANDA. 

During the past year a very active anti-British propaganda, 
emanating, it is believed, largely from Bolshevist sources, has been 
carried on in Northern Persia, chiefly based upon the Anglo-Persiau 
Agreement, but also directed to a considerable extent against the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. and other British institutions. It has been 
represented that the Persian Government do not receive a proper 
proportion of the profits made by the Anglo-Persian Co., that the 
company, by exploiting these oilfields, is dissipating the wealth of 
the country, &c., &e. What is the truth? The royalty paid by 
us to the Persian Government is a varying amount dependent upon 
our profits, but in the financial year under review the amount, 
apart from large subsidies paid to the local chiefs, was £553,795. 

Persia is gaining also numerous indirect advantages. We are 
spending in Persia about £1,500,000 per annum in payment of 
Persian labour, supplies of local material, foodstufis, &c. About 
£1,100,000 per annum is for labour alone, giving hitherto unknown 
employment to 20,000 Persians. 


ADVANTAGES TO PERSIA. 

A large proportion of the profit earned by the Anglo-Persian 
Company is not in any way inherent to Persia or to cur concession, 
but is due to the profits made on refining, transport and distributing 
branches established outside Persia, on which fully three-fourths al 
our capital has been expended. 

Another complaint raised against us is our inadequate employ- 
ment of Persians. From the very commencement we have been 
training local labour to the utmost possible extent, and we have 
now to a large extent substituted this locally trained labour for the 
Indian artisans whom at first we had to import in large numbers. 

As the question of the oil rights of Mesopotamia is now the 
subject of diplomatic discussions, it would be out of place for me te 
make any remarks on this matter on the present occasion. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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exchange, which on Wednesday rose to about 4.70 to the £. 
This means that whereas some two years since the British 
£, as expressed in American currency, was little better 
than 13s., it has now recovered to over 19s. What Act. 
have been the causes responsible for this remarkable Ng as 
improvement ? I fancy that even experts in foreign 
exchange would be hard put to it to give an adequate EXEClI ITO RS 
reply, especially as regards the rapid advance of the past 
few weeks and of the past week in particular. Dealing, A ) D TRUSTE ES 
however, not with mere passing factors but with funda-| { 
mental influences, I would give first place to the effect 
produced when our own Government ceased to be a ar 7 wl 
borrower and commenced to repay debt and also when I nx Lewes Car ace Mit ens EXECUTOR 
real economies ~however inadequate _.were effected in amp Taverez. Comsane Lev. fulfils every 
national expenditure. The first effect of that improve- a get . apa, 
ment was seen in Government securities themselves, function proper to Executors of l'rustees, 
but it was not long before America took note of the and in these capacities acts for individuals, 
matter, and of late the effect upon the American exchange rf companies, clubs, institutions and public 
of an improvement in the national credit here has probably bodies, etc. 
been emphasized by the lack of confidence with which 4 
some Americans regard their own financial prospects and 

















It affords the following important advantages: 











also by the rise in commodity prices in America. @. Security 
Indeed, in some respects the movement in the American @. Continuity of Administration 
exchange might be regarded more as a fall in the value @ Accessibili 
cs ; ‘ ‘ . ccessibility 
of the dollar than a rise in sterling. That is to say, 7 . 
"pean ; ‘ Bes. @, Expert Advice 
commodity prices have risen in America to an extent @ Moderate F 
which represents a fall in the internal purchasing power Pee ae 
of the dollar, a circumstance which, in its turn, means . 8 > } 
that the rise in sterling when measured in terms of Particulars may be obtained from the Manager, 5¢ Cornhill, ES 
American commodities is not great. It must also be q London, E.C.3, or from any office of the London Joint City 
noted that when the dollar began to decline in earnest, | %$ and Midland Bank or its affiliations, the Belfast Banking 34 
American investments here tended to increase, while in ° Company, Ireland, and the Clydesdale Bank, Scotland. 5 
it 
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OWNED BY AND THE BUSINESS IS CONDUCTED UNDER THE 
DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 


of interest on our debt to America also, no doubt, favour- 
ably affected market sentiment. 
Finally, in considering the favourable movement which 


has taken place of late in all the exchanges on this country, : LONDON JOINT CITY AND 


the actual trade figures must not be entirely ignored. | & 

Not only are the Returns for November encouraging, MIDLAND BANK Lrp 
but for the past eleven months the exports show a small si 

increase of about £15,000,000, whereas for the first ‘ae : ’ ee = . - 
eleven months of last year there was a decline of] * PSD ADEE ” ee yas 
£707,000,000. Furthermore, the actual visible adverse 
trade balance, as expressed in the excess of imports over | 
exports, is £152,000,000 as compared with £260,000,000 | 


quite recent months the payment of the first instalment : 
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a year ago. The present total is probably offset by | |] Established in 1833. 
invisible exports in the shape of freights, dividends on | J} JHE 


securities, and so forth, and in view of these figures | }} 
alone it is not surprising that foreign exchanges should | }} NATI 0 NAL PROV i N C IAL 


have moved more favourably. Hf only a certain section | } 
AND 


of the sensational Press will be good enough not to { 
. ° . = * | 
spoil matters by premature predictions of a coming boom | §} 
we may, perhaps, expect to see some further progress. | 
It is a good wind that blows nobody any ill (to reverse | 
the proverb), and although speculative markets as a whole , 
> é : é The c 1) " | 
have tended to advance, South African gold shares, LIMITED | 
whieh recently were firm, have reacted quite sharply for . aye . 
no other reason than the very fact of the rise in the | narrating Capel r r personas 
American exchange on London. That rise automatically Paid-up Capital = - - £9,309,416 | 
lowers the great premium which has for so long existed | }| Reserve Fund - - - £8,878,041 | 
| 
' 
| 


on gold, and with the decline the profits of the gold mines 
suffer, of course, appreciably.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ; }} Head Office: 


Lhe City, December 18th. Artuur W. Kippy. | 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 2 | 





FINANCIAL NOTES. a] mes | 
Judging from the reports issued of the Royal Bank of | | 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, | 
Scotland and also of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, | }} Agents in all parts of the world. 
neither banking profits nor balance-sheets have suffered BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 
by the dullness of trade. It is, indeed, only in the latest 
reports that the figures of Scotch banking deposits have ad sas 
shown any tendency to decline, and in the case of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland the figures show that the reduction | }} undertaken. 
was merely trifling. On the other hand, net profits have | f} Pee! Marre 3 
increased by about £24,000, mainly as a result of economy eee : 
in working charges. As a consequence, the bank was able COUTTS & CO., 
to increase its dividend and allocate to the Reserve | Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 
£162,000, which is one of the largest allocations yet made 
and raises the total amount of the fund to £1,104,000. 
The Commercial Bank of Scotland was also successful in 
reducing its expenses, and the net pro#ts increased by | 
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AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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about £8,000, enabling the bank to make a 1 per cent. 
increase in its dividend after placing £125,000 to the 
reserve. 

* * * * 

During the past month two very different articles have 
appeared i in the American Press concerning the question 
of Europe’s indebtedness to the States. 1 may possibly 
at an early date deal with these articles more fully, but 
at a moment when this question of international indebted- 
ness occupies so much attention a word of comment is 
verhaps called for. One of the articles, originally pub- 
fished in the Saturday Evening Post, from the pen of 
Mr. Garet Garrett, has some very unpleasant assertions 
with regard to Europe’s alleged tardiness in adequately 
recognizing and endeavouring to fulfil her obligations to 
America. The other article, which appeared in_ the 
New York Times, and is written by Professor E. R. A. 
Scligman, maintains that while the strength of America’s 
legal position as creditor is undoubted, her moral rights 
are more obscure, having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case ; while in addition Professor Seligman declares 
that some of the Continental countries cannot meet their 
obligations. Professor Seligman is evidently also of the 
opinion that from the United States point of view it 
may not be good business to press these claims upon 
Europe. It is interesting to note these two utterly 
different points of view, both of them no doubt repre- 
sentative of different phases of American thought and 
feeling. There can, however, I think, be no doubt as to 
which this country, in its capacity of debtor to the 
States, should consider. Professor Seligman’s opinions 
do credit both to the generosity and breadth of view of 
many of our kinsfolk across the sea, but our own duty is 
clear, namely, to give a lead in a prompt recognition of 
the sanctity of contracts and to fund our debt to America 
at the earliest moment. It is, of course, with this object 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Governor 
of the Bank will be crossing the Atlantic at the end of 
the month. 

* . * * 

For ability and lucidity the address given last week 
at Manchester by Mr. Walter Leaf, Chairman of the 
London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, on 
the subject of “‘ Currency,” would be hard to beat. 
Although dealing with the subject in comprehensive 
fashion, Mr. Leaf dealt more especially with the evil 
effects of currency inflation in Germany. Whether 
Mr. Leaf is entirely justified by the facts in main- 
taining that Germany has an adverse trade balance 
and therefore is unable to meet Reparation payments 
for some time to come is a question on which opinions 
may differ, but as to his diagnosis of the evil effects 
of currency inflation in Germany and elsewhere there 
will be universal agreement. The evils of inflation in 
over-stimulating internal consumption when the en- 
couragement of exports should be the chief consideration 
were well set out by the lecturer, and applying the truth 
sg Germany in particular it was pointed out that 

‘each successive addition to the currency depreciates all that 
Mn gone before. So soon as anyone gets a “mark in Germany, his 
first instinct—and a very proper one—is to exchange it for something 
that has an intrinsic value not to be found in Government paper, 
something which will, at all events, retain some value in use, and is, 
therefore, bound to rise in price as the mark falls. What the 
article is really does not matter, so long as it has an intrinsic value.” 

* * * * 

Although the Ordinary shares of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company were somewhat depressed on Monday by 
the official confirmation of an early issue of 850,000 new 
Ordinary shares, the statements by the chairman of the 
company, Sir Charles Greenway, on the occasion of the 
meeting, were of an encouraging character. Concerning 
the company’s future production, the chairman gave 
confident assurances. Older wells in Persia are under- 
stood to be maintaining their rate of production, whilst 
favourable views were taken with regard to new wells. 
Production for the current year is, in fact, estimated at 
nearly three million tons, or an increase on last year’s 
figure of over half a million tons. Incidentally, it may 
be noted that the chairman stated that the shares about 
to be offered were available without disturbing the 
Government’s majority holding. 

A. W. K. 








THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 


es 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
New Oxrorp.—Battling Butler .. 7 -- 8.15—2.30 
: {A farce concerned with boxing. A little languid, but it 
improves towards the end.] 
Grione.—The Laughing Lady  .. oe -« 8.30—2.30 


[Mr. Sutro’s comedy, on the other hand, {fs nearly spoilt 


by its end. It is otherwise sparkling and ingenious 
and is well acted.) 
Prince oF WaALES.—The Co-Optimists .. «« 8.39—2.30 


[Miss Betty Chester and the rest of the company provide 
an amusing evening.] 


Avevrut.—The Island King oe ae 
[Mr. W. H. Berry “ entirely surrounded ” = me viltinnatn. ] 








SOME FILMS WORTH SEEING. 


New Gauiery.—The Conquering Power es 
[Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet is murdered by the scenario- 
writer, but Rololph Valentino and Miss Alice Terry 
are a very pleasant pair.) 
STOLL, Kingsway, and West Enp CrinemMAa.— 
The Great Moment .. ok 
{Elinor Glyn cannot complain: the heroine of her 
story is interpreted by Miss Glorla Swaason with a 
passionate fidelity to the text.] 
West KeENsINGTON CrinEMA.—A_ Sailor-Made 
Man .. un an ee 
{Harold Lloyd's first long film. THe is the most intelligent, 
brisk and good-humoured of screen comedians.) 
New Scana.—Passion .. = ‘0 xs Bll 
[Pola Negri as Mme. du Barry. By far the best film now 
showing in town.] 
Lonpon Pavition.—Robin Hood ws ee 


[Douglas Fairbanks as the hero. First performance to-day, 
Saturday, December 16th.} 


Continuous 


Continuous 


Continuous 


MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


December 16th.—ArEOLIAN Hati.—Bach Recital oe B.S 
[Mr. Harold Samuel, whose Bach is our delight.) 
December 17th.—A.sBertT Hatui.—Pianoforte Recital 3.0 


(Mr. Backhaus and Mr. Pachmann, together, will fill the Albert Hall 
with sound, and most probably with peoply. Schumann's 
Variations for Two Pianos.| 
December 17th.—QUEEN’s Hati.—Orchestral Concert 8.0 
[Miss Jelly d’Aranyi in the Brahms Violin Concerto and Tchaikovsky 
ad nauseam.) 
December 19th.—CnetseA Town 
[Mr. John Coates, the most individual of our tenors, and festive songs, 
old and new.) 
DvKeE oF Yorx’s.—Merchant of Venice .. -- 8.0—2.15 
{Mr. Adrian Beecham's opera. Pretty music ; mangled Shakespeare.] 











PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


BURLINGTON Fine Arts CLUB. 

[A large collection of drawings by John Robert Cozens and some decorative 
furniture and other objects of art, mainly of the 18th century. by 
invitation cnly.) 

Tue INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 

[Paintings and drawings by British artists. We have come to expect a good 

exhibition at this gallery, and we are never disappointed.) 
Tue Grieves Art GALLERY, 22 O_p Bonp STREET. 

{Some interesting experiments in screen design by Mr. Charles Simpson, 
with portraits by Mrs. Simpson and sea paintings by Licut.-Commander 
G. F. Bradshaw.} 

Watker’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bonp Street. 

[Memorial exhibition of the works of Lawrence Bb. Phillips. 
competent etchings.] 

Tue GREATOREX GALLERIES, 

{Etchings and water-colour drawings. 
the American artist, is interesting.) 

Tue Fine Art Society, 148 New Bonn Street 

{1. Water-colours and etchings by Mr. Joseph Pennell; the Whistlerian 
tradition. 2. Original etchings by fifty artists. Etchings cannot be 
appreciated in large quantities. They appear dull.} 
Srreet Art GALLERY, 14 Brook 

BonpD STREET. 

[Exquisite hand-painted pottery by Alfred H. and Loulse Powell.] 


Bad oils and 


14 GRAFTon STREET. 
The work of Mr. H. Devitt Welsh, 


Brook STREET, NEW 


MR. FRY’S LECTURES. 

The first two of Mr. Fry’s course of lectures on Art were delivered 
on December 6th and 13th. He is not, as in his lectures in the 
spring, dealing with individual artists, but is approaching the whole 
question of aesthetics directly. Although the lectures are definitely 
connected, it would be quite possible to profit considerably from any 
one. It is not necessary to urge Mr. Fry’s ability and charm as a 
lecturer; they are well known. ‘The lectures will be continued at 
the Lower Mortimer Hall, 
Street), at 8.30 p.m., on January 10th, 17th, and + 


Mortimer Street (off Upper Regent 
25th, 


1923. 
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LIBERTY’S XMAS CATALOGUE QOUTHERN _RHODESTA.—FARM PUPIL or PAYING 
CONTAINING NODOUGALL. Eaeareee, ey district, no fever. £100 per annum.—Write 


260 
COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

SENT ,POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris 


GIVE ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
IRISH LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
THIS CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Write to-day for copy of Illustrated Handkerchief List No. 40 P, sent post 
free. Carriage paid on ali orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 


Linen Manufaciurers. Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


SLEEPLESS— 
through INDIGESTION 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time after food is 
taken. For example, we may wake up after an hour or two’s 
sleep with troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence caused by food 
fermentation, and sleep for the time being is banished. 

It is on such occasions that Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Digestive 
Lozenges are so valuable. They relieve the pain and discomfort 
immediately and bring a wonderful feeling of relief and tran- 
quillity. All who are subject to indigestion, whether in the form 











of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, DIZZINESS, PALPITA- 
TION, etc., will derive the greatest possible benefit from their 
use. 

co Jenner’s Absorbent Digestive Lozenges are made by Savory 
& Moore from Dr. Jenner’s original for ‘mula. Their value lies 


in rs 1cir power to correct Acidity generated by food fermentation. 
They are quite harmless, having no effect whatever on the 
stomach itself, and may be taken for as long as is necessary 
without becoming indispensable. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 

A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.!. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timiten. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - #£26,660,665. 





PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 








RHODESIA.—D. J. GRAY, one of the oldest settlers in 
e the territory, has Vacancies on own estate for PUPILS to learn PIONEER 
FARMING, Citrus Growing, Cattle Ranching, ete. He althy country ; good shooting 
and fishing free. Premium £800 for one year’s board-residence and tuition. Apply 
for fuller particulars, Box 1145, the sic 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


R ANGE ¢ ROW ING IN SOUT H AFRIC: ail Brochure 
issued by the Union Government states: “‘ Orange growing 1a one of the 
best-paying undertakings extant. There can be no doubt that those who get in 
now will have seized an opportunity which does not often present. itself rhe 
special commissioner of the Financial News wrote regarding Zebedicla Estate 
“As an example of private enterprise it is magnificent. As an illustration of 1 hat 
can be done with brains, money, and imagination this undertaking of transforming 
@ large area of bushveld into a huge orange grove is probably unequalled in any fruit- 
growing coitntry of the world. That may seem strong praise, but after motoring for 
nearly a hundred miles about the estates it is practically the only judgment to be formed.’ 
The life is deseribed by resident settlers as delightful. The picture eque township 
situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet overlooks the orchards of evergreen citrus trees. 
Congenial soc le ty, varied sport, native labour cheap and plentiful, taxation negligib! 
married people can live comfortably on £200 p.a.—Write at once for particulars as 
to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of not less than £1,099 per 
annum, on a capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, LTD. (Sub- 
scribed c¢ apital £400,000), 38p New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


TO LET, &c. 
FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 


S. ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME 
; modern sanitation; good water; pure 


» 


i to LET, 


Central heating dry air; ro fog. 














Partic ulars from Mrs. HALLAM Sh: ARL E, Ortygia, Har ow-on-the Hii. 
DIVIERA.- 10 GUINEAS PER MON’ . 
The Fleur de Lys Association offers its members excellent accommodation 
(h. and ¢. water in every room) at 10 gns. a month, inclusir also accommodation 
elsewhere in France in chateaux, private houses, ~ Membership, £1.—HON 
SEC., 2 Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, Ww. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
(SASL ees (40), well educated , with 2° years’ varied 
experience in large Local Government Offices (including cashler’s, type- 








writing, correspondence and private secretarial work, statistics, etc.), desires con- 
fiiential position. Highest testimonials —Box 1146, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2. 
OOK PUBLISHING.—RE QU TRE D, by large firm, CHIE F 
EDITORIAL BOOK ASSISTANT, fully acquainted with all branch f 
literary side of publishing. Must be experienced in dealing with authors, the adj iica- 


ed in editorial 
in confiden Ze, 


of controlling all details involv 
(ood salary paid to the right man.—State 


tion of manuscripts and capabl 
of book production. 








experience and qualifications to Box 1147, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. 2. 

J ices UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
CHARLES BOOTH (¢ HAIR OF SOCTAL SCIENCE. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair. The duties of = Pre r will 
begin, and the appointment date, from October Ist, 1923; tl ad ‘ Chair 
is fixed at £1,000 per annum. Full particulars as to duties can be obt xin “pha applica- 
tion to the Registrar. 

The Council reserve the power to consider the claims of candidates other than 


those who reply to this advertisement. 

Applications, together with the names of 
standing to whom reference may be made 
copies of testimonials, should be sent to the 
culars may be obtained, not later than Fe 
for any office in the University. 


at least three scholars of recognized 
and (if th iundidate so des 
i REGISTRAR from whom fi 


ruary 19th, 1923 Women are cligible 








For how weeks after death will 
the sum payable under your Life Policy 
suffice to your family? Is 


your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


many 


maintain 


EC. 1. 








Special Consignment of 


EASTERN RUGS. 


Made by the Nomads of Baluchistan. 


Prices from 45/- to 95/=- each. 
STORY’S 


STORY & co., LTD., KENSINGTON HICH STREET, W. 











THEATRES, &c. 





T. MARTIN’S Gerrard 1243 and 3416. 
SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES es wi a +e at 9.0. 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
MATINEES EVERY I’ RIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15 
i = MAJESTY’S. “ LAST OF SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS AT £.i0. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS ¢%{ SATURDAYS at 2.30, 
_Spec lal Matiné = on xing Day at 2.30. 
7 \ONCERTS, DRAWING-ROOMS, AT HOMES, &c.—Miss 


(HONCER RTS, 
DOROTHY MAUDE is free to accept engagements for her TEN-MINUTE 
STORIES.—Particulars &c., 19 Churton Street, 5.W. 1, 








MAR 


Hi EAD-MAST ER. 


ee fo & ij *RAM SCHOOL 
S 


Pos ans OF 


Applications are invited for the positi n of Head-Master of the Sydney Grammar 
School. Salary £1,500 per annum 
Applicants must be Graduates of suffi 
and not in Clerical Orders 
All particulars can be obtained from the 
South Wales, Australia House, Strand, Lone 
Applications must be in the hands of the 


February 28th next. 


ient distinction at some approved Unive 


Office of the Agent-General for New 
S soe 


Secretary t > the 





Trustees not later than 


HARINGTON B. COWPER, 
Secretary to the Trus Sydney Grammar School. 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
Octob« r 24th, 1922 


“ARRINGTON ‘ 


tees, 





AINING COLL 


of a LADY PRINCIPAL, 


TR 
The Council will shortly proceed to the appointment 
to take up her duties in September, 1023 

She must hold an Honours Degree of a British University and must be a Church- 
woman. 


Commencing salary £650, together with board and residence 
Forms of application may be had from the Hon. Secretary, the VEN. ARCH- 
DEACON SPOONER, The Training College, rring 
They should be » returned not later than January 
-~ 











C AMBRIDG! ESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 















APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL ‘FOR FURTHER EDUCATION. 

The Committee invite applications for the post of Principal of the Cambridge 
and County School of iets and Crafts, which Is being reorganized as a centr 4 
Further Education, in one Borough and County of Cambridg The School will 
contain an Art Le — ent, a Printing S y Continuat School 
for apprentices engaged in ioe al its and 
Lectures of a vo ational and non-¥ i the 
Principal will be £450 a year 

Applicants should be Graduates of a British University or possess « va 
rns Hfications, al id it is essential that t should have speci ty for org " 

Full particulars of the appolt itment and forms of ay Ww 1 must 
returned by January 20th) will sent 1 receipt of « idressed foolscap 
envelope by the EDUCATION SECRETARY, yunty g 

7th December, 1922 

EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


ONTGOMERYSHIRE 
M 


Wanted, INSTRUCTRESSES in Domestic Subjects for the Llanidloes_ ¢ 3 
and Lilantyllin Centre irst-class Diy as in Cookery, Laundry i Houd cy 
essential. Salary according to Burnham Scale 1. Forms of ap itiun lmay be 





obtained from the DIREC TOR, County Offices, Newtown N. Wales. 
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ADY-HOUSEKEEPER. Experienced ; __ Ist class diplomée, 
Atholl Crescent ; excellent refs. ; accustomed to entire charge of gentleman’s 
establishment ; free now.—Miss GARRIOC H, 19 Northfield Avenue, Edinburgh. 








AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. The 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post free—WOMEN’S mg pb gy PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
Princes Street, Cavendish h Square, London, 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


A‘ GMENTED EARNING POWER is assured by training under 
the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. 
Unique Postal Courses of spare-time study in all business subjects. Send post- 
card to-day for “ Guide to Careers in Business,"’ 132 
SUBJECTS :—Accountancy, Secretaryship P, ‘Advertising, Insurance, —_— 
B.Com. Degree, Banking, Costing and Factory Org tion, 
Training, Matriculation, Professional Preliminary Examinations. 
Record successes at professional examinations. Many intensely practical non- 
:Xamination courses. oderate fees by instalments if desired. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE (Dept. 365), St. Albans. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish 8 on offers complete Teacher's Training 

in Swedish Edueational Gymnastics, Medi Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 


Three Years’ Course. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are tralned to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ry Tennis, 
Net ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETAR 


)}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
B. E. LAWRENCE. 


ter LIF 








Prospectus on application. 











E.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Frult Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


J,.XPERT INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for 


ladies; all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, 
turkeys, geese. Two vacancles.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


YARDENING FOR LADIES at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300 [t. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
ladivides 1! consideration. Next term begins mid-January. ow PRINCIPALS. 














parors S LIST OF SC SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. AN AID TO 
PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 25th Annual Edition, 
over 1,000 pages, giving particulars and news of = Private and Public 
Schools for Boys and Girls, with articles on Professions. Price 5s., post free 6s.— 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 

—— —= 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
5 hatha DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville Gollege, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs"and sea. 

















ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
» Donghtens of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
olidays 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

i eee GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parenta live abroad. 

—Principals : AMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Hovour School of English 
Language ead Li Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough edueation for Gentlemen's Daughters only. ntire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. Hesident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 
For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough educatlon on modern lines. 




















Pupils op for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 

Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 

| ee SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
WESTMORLAND. 


FOR TH# DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress; Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, DLA. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


Fees :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £60 por 
annum; daughters of laity, includiag Laundry aud 10s. per term Medical Fee, 
£101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grante, Exhibitions and Scholarships for danghters of clergy. 

Thorough education on moderu lines ty beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girls 
&re prepared for the Universities, ludividuai attention being given to each girl with 
& viow to a career suited to her special capacity. 

_ Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 

U PPER CHI NE, SH ANKLIN, I.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education. Le for Universities. Music, 
Individual attention. 


GIRLS, 








Arts, Languages, Gawes, Riding. 


LixeHeour SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Misteess; Miss F, M.S, BATCHELOR (Uat. Hons, Sch.), 


Domestic Science Dept. 














ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
‘or Boarders ~ 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR, 
\ \ WINCHESTER. 
BOARDING-HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





GIRLS, 


The examination for the above will be held on March 13th, 14th and 15th, 1923, at 
+4 ao. All particulars and a detailed syllabus can be obtained from the HEAD. 
STRESS. 


H IGHFIELD, 
OXHRY LANE, WATFORD. 


Princi pal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridzo. 
Miss M. K. SCOTT, M.A., Late “Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 


Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres. Modern bulldinazs, 
Preparation for the Universit‘es, 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). 


()*s7ss GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SKASCALE, 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea alr. 

The aim of the School {s to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing Playing fleld. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—lor prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


re ssezeess COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIK, BA 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9) acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the neceasary alterations and additious can be carried out, 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Sclenco Department. [!:u3- 
trated prospectus from tho PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,” Annexs, Bournemouth 


Gl ELPHIN'S | CHURCH | OF AND 


ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
ARLEY DALE, MATLO 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET “FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical 
Cambridge. 

Fees’) Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term ; Doom ters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling coaditious of the FounJatioa 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTREsS, 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 

Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newuham Collego, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT.— Boys’ Preparatory 
School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, 1 K.N. Cadetsnip. 
Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parenta abroad. 


Vy ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern [Public 

School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong 
staff of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Thorough a oy for all Examina- 
tions. First-class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council. ©.T. 
Swimming, &c. Inclusive fees £90 per annum.—For Entry eppily HEAD-MASTER, 
Wellington, Somerset, or Messta. LEE MICHELL & CO., Soilcitors, Clerks to the 
Governors, 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
agod 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter = on the 7 ce, map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’’—G. STANLEY HALL 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rovester, De rbyshire;: or 
to Colonel B. R. WA D, C.M.G., late K.K., Hon. Secretary, Abbotshoime Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dastaseee. Special ENGINKERING class for NAV AL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 














Boarders only. 














Lripoa 




















‘T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS. —Preparatory 
b for the Public Schools and He Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
sad P caenennel spply HE pentneamnd ER 


FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND, ~LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. High!y recommended. 














Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. Escort 
fram London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUF 
AUSANNE.—Suw John Jarvis, Bart., Hascombe Court, 
4 Godalming, recommends the VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishing 
School for young ladies. Lscort in January.—Mlles. GLAS, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
{RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 


Park) three or four Girls BEYOND SCHOOL AGE desiring supplemeutary 
education. Study circks in everyday economics, literature and other subjects, are 
open to non-residents.—Write Miss HODGSON, c.o., The Registrar, Joint Ageacy 
for Women Teachers Oakley House, Blo olusbury Street, W.C, 
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LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking ; Vocabulary : 
SEQUENCE, FLUENCY, AUDIBILITY ; Voice Strengthening; Reciting, Gestures 


to Politicians, Barriste rs, Preachers and Ladies. 446 Strand, Charing Cross, W. O. 2. 








TD ACKWARD ‘and DELICATE BOYS coached by a system of 
AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and applied by Mr. E. Grterson 
over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address E. GRIERSON, Broad- 
ham Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 
CTAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. ©. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mi: anstor 13, London, W.C. 1. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Information and_ carefully 
advice can be obtained from 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Scholastic Agents. 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational Tanai and all forms ef 
occupation at home and abr 
Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
LONDON, W. 1. ’Phones— -Mayfair 1063 and 1064, 


A DVICE “ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY 8C Bocss, &e., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Telephone: Regent 4926. 

Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messra. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 


Agriculture and Horticulturo. 
NO CHARGE W HATE VE RIS MADI: TO PARENTS. 


OCHOOLS For BOY: AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and —_ EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PAT ON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors inthis COUNTRY and on the CONTiN ENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

‘he age of the pupil, seme preferred, and rough idea ef fees should be oo. 
J.& J. PATON, “ren al Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
Telep hone ( Central 505! 


considered 


a ealatil 


; taliahel 
AREERS. 


61 CONDUIT STRE ET, 











~ AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
| | Sactelaateabed MASSEY, LITERARY 


vod Stories, &c., 
Send stamp for prospectus . 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 


{ARN Money by Your Pen. U nique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real a 
lute luteresting | booklet free, — Reg se nt Institi ite (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8. W. 
A “A NEW CAREER ope n to either sex. Advertisement writing 
and publicity work earns £10 weckly at home. Send for particulars and 

tree lesson.—SHAW H 50), 1 Montague Street, London, W.C, 


AGENT. 


required. 


Commons, E.C. 


Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 

















INSTITUTE (Dept 





r{YYPEWRITING and Duplic ating of every description care fully 
and promptly executed a 1s. per 1,000 wo rds; carbon copy, 8d. = 1,009 


wo ords ; transi: ations undertake Miss N. Mik FARLANE, ‘i Palmeira Av., Nestcliff. 





ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Le gal and General Ty] pe- 
writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. P. ipils 
received. Shorthanc i taught. Terms moderate. Miss Phillips, Ne w w Haw, Wey ee. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


. ss 2.8 2. 2 S 
“MURALINE.” The rs 4 Powder Washabie Water Paint. 
in 24, 5 and 7 lb. packets. ITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 
White Lead. 





Bold In 49 shades 
Superior to 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11. 














PPLES.—Christmas box, Cooking and Dossert: bushel 
P (40 Ibs.) lis., half-bushel 7s., rafl paid England: London and G.E.R., | 

9s. and 6s.—CHEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Debenham, Suffolk. 

| ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 

~y or send garments for a estimate.- “LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A) 
7 Downs Park Road, Lor idoa, E.5. "Phone: Dalston 1530. 

Suitable Wedding Present. 


R EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. 
; Beautiful needle point and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon seta, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry 
—PR ESEN’ TATION CONV ENT. Youghal, Co, Cork 


1 EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Howe 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7¢ per cent.) or 6 per cents 
Ltd., St. Ge sorge’s House, 103 Re Regent Street, W. 1 


Association, Ltd. 
Loan Stock.—P R.H.A., _ 
} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
HENRY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, Londoa, 





<2 2s. Specimens sent {ree 


Ww. 
REDE P/ RETED SS. [ILLUSTRATED Booklet = do- 
cribing the residence >, of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town 
“P Riv ATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY 
>, Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1 


A CIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. Highest Value 
assured Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. oa 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
tirce. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke n or otherwise 
Satisfaction guarantes d by the reliable firm 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street 


Seaside—who receive 


Country, 
: sents, «c.) 


Invalids, Convale: 
Ge ral Manager, Medical, & 











Manchester. Estd. 18590. 





| LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

its purpose. We rome it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 
st free, trom 


vals. Full directions on each tin.——1ls. 6d, 2s. Sd. or 53. per tin, po. 


i iN ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield, 








SMYRNA 
TRAGEDY 


How Many 
Lives Will 
You Save? 














Half-a-million on border line of 


DEATH FROM STARVATION 
AND EXPOSURE. 


And the little CHILDREN! 


Thousands left orphaned and 
friendless. Food, Clothing and 
Blankets must be despatched 
in larger quantities before the 


winter rains start. 


Miss Nellie Cole, in charge of the 
Orphanage at Trebizond, writes: — 


‘ Walking through the streets one can 
hardly fail to be impressed with the sad- 
ness of the faces one meets—pinched 
faces, pale faces, anxious faces, care- 
worn faces, listless faces, hungry faces, 
sickly faces of little children, and older 


faces that have grown sour and sullen.” 


OH, DO PLEASE HELP! 


Refugee Fund 


at the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid 


Society. 
LORD KINNAIRD, Hon Treasurer. 


} fon. Relief 


. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, 
Commissioner. 


358Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 





N.B.—No office Expenses or Salaries this end. 
No distributing expenses abroad. 
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God rest pou 
Merry Gentleman 


F you would like to send 
for a gift heaps and heaps 
of comfort and joy, send a 
Buoyant Chair. It isa gift 
for all winter nights when 
the snow is drifting up the 
window pane ; for all hours of 
reading and reverie; for the 
fire-lit and lamp-lit hours of 
life; for now and for always. 


IT WILL be planted in the very 
soul of him or her to whom you 
give it. A fireside blessing and 
withal so staunch and strong 
that it will be your monument 
in the life of a friend. It is 
the very poetry of present giving 
to give a Buoyant Chair. 


BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs. 
There is also the Buoyant Mattress. 
cA Booklet free. 





Buoyant Sales Department, 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Sandiacre, Notts. 





em 


If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C, 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 





————. 


| Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Publishes A DETAILED LIST OF. 
| INVESTMENTS. 


Apply, Chief Office: 15 St James's Square, S.W. I, | 





or 
City Office: 8 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lists of Wills and Bequests, 
what strikes me most is the absence of any gifts to this Society. I am thankful for 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had left money had remembered 
how grateful we are for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are ia such straitened 
circumstances. 1am sure others who can leave money in the future will remember us, 

Hon. Secretary :—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 


THOUSANDS OF POOR CHILDREN 


in wretched East End slums are hoping for 
A CHRISTMAS TREAT AND TOYS. 


Hundreds of very poor families are hoping for Christmas parcels. May they have 
the joy of hope fulfilled ? That depends entirely upon the response received to 
this appeal. What can you give ?—Address The Rev. F. W. CH1 DLEIGH, 


East End Mission, 583 Commercial Road, Stepucy, E.1. 








Delay means decay 


< ‘ Ss’ : 
DENTAL CREAM 
TO-DAY 


—— 
el? 














== FOR CHRISTMAS === ' 
| 


CONQUISTADOR 


During December 
Packed in half-dozen and one dozen 
cases, for Christmas Gifts, 
at 27/- and 54 /-cari iage paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
—— 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scctland. ——! 
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SAVOY HOTEL LAUNDRY 


376 CLAPHAM ROAD, 5.W9. 
TELEPHONE:BRIXTON 862 *TELEGRAMS: UNBLEMISH. LONDON. 


controlled by the Savoy Hotel Litnited 
(the Savoy, Claridges & the Berkeley Hotels? 
is prepared 
to take a litnited guantity of work for 
PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDERS 
in the leading residential districts: 
Particwars and Price List 
tnay be obtained on application by letter or by 
telephone to the RanagerSavey Hotel laandry 
, Clapham Road ,SWDY. 
Jeecial arrangements for Country Residences. 
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COINTREAU 


For a clear skin 


Mustard Bath 


A couple of tablespoonsful or so of 

COLMAN’S D.S.F. MUSTARD 

or the contents of a carton of their 
Bath Mustard. 





yp Se Set 
Exclusively prepared and _ shipped 
‘*Extra Dry for England.’’ sEE NECK 


LABEL. 
The Liqueur which leaves a pleas- 
ant farewell on the palate and 
invites you to order it again. | 





At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants | 
and Stores. 

Sole Agents: 
W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., | 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. | 





























ne 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


| MRS. HOSTER’S 


| Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, H 









The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATES 
COVER for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benetits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 
Secretary— Secretarial Training College 


Write for leafiet, “T 
United Kinqdom Provident \ NN for Well-Edueated Girls. 


 G ae Ly / 
nstitution ye YY | * 
* i 8. Th | ‘ ‘ r 
196 Strand zm BY 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 
> S 
London WC2 & - my References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
ae Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, | 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent). 


Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Coming Revival of Trade.’ 
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THE 
SUPREME GIFT 














| 


VERYBODY is thinking of Christmas 
E,; presents and wondering what to buy. 

To make a “ merry Christmas "’ is every- 
body's motio. Just think what these two 
words mean to you, and then look at the 
other side of the picture. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


“The streets are thronged with eager, good- 
humoured buyers who have money to spend. 
The glittering shop-fronts tempt the leanest 
purse, and every window has to be inspected 
in this paradise of Christmas gifts. One of the 
big stores makes a feature of a sumptuous 
display of good things to eat, and all conspires 
to make the season a happy one.” 


AND THEN... 


“A solitary little girl amongst the refugees 
refused to leave the quay. She was looking 
for her mother. Shaken with sobs, her 
features drawn with anguish, she stands in the 
forefront of the crowd watching the dis- 
embarcation of the refugees. But her vigil is 
in vain, and her distress increases. At last 
her little face reflects the joy she feels. She 
springs forward. ‘Mother!’ But, alas, it is 
not her mother, and exhausted at last, she falls 
to the ground to be carried away by the 
compassionate onlookers.”’ 








Such scenes, and sadder, are witnessed daily 
by the British relief workers amongst the 
refugees from the Near East. These wretched 
people, who number over a million, are exist- 
ing after experiencing indescribable horrors, 
in the most pitiable and abject misery, in 
streets under the scantiest shelter, in open 
spaces where there is no sanitation and no 
water. WITHOUT ADEQUATE CLOTHES, 
WITHOUT FOOD, DESTITUTE, HOMELESS 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


THE SUPREME GIFT YOU CAN GIVE 
THEM IS THE GIFT OF LIFE. 
Without your help, many thousands of them 
will die this winter. REMEMBER THEM 
WHEN YOU ARE SHOPPING. THINK OF 
THE LITTLE ORPHAN CHILDREN WHEN 
YOU ARE BUYING PRESENTS FOR YOUR 

OWN CHILDREN. 


You can easily spare a trifle out of your gift- 
money. 


ONE SHILLING WILL KEEP A REFUGEE 
ALIVE FOR A WEEK. 


The British relief is administered by a unit of 
four British workers, who are now feeding 


20,000 refugees—20,000 out of a million. 


THE SEASON’S MESSAGE OF PEACE AND 
GOOD-WILL WILL SURELY MAKE YOU 
HELP. 

The appeal of the Relief Societies was 
launched by the Lord Mayor of London and 
has the fullest sympathy and support of 
H.M. Government and of the British Red 


Cross. 


’ Donations, which are urgently needed, should 


be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, THE 
IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 87 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, W.C.2, 
which is co-operating with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Com- 
mittee in the All-British Appeal. 


(Registered under the War Charitics Act, 1916.) 
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BRITISH INDIA 
| NEW ZEALAND 
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| COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, ‘ 
| 


41. London and Marseillos to Bombay, Karachi | 
and Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. { 
8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
aL Japan ome Pustralis. to P a 4 
. London an arseilles to Port Sudan, E i| 
’ and South Africa. stenaa { 
5. London to Queensland. i 
\ 6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
\ to New Zealand and (by trenshipment, passengers | 
} only) Australia (via Panama Canal). i 
| 7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic lint) via Van- } 
j couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, | 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. k 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Aus- ~ 
. t 
i tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 
ADDRESS: f 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 & 5—For Passage, P. & O. House. 14-16, Co-kspur 
i Street, S.W.1. Freight or Genera! Business, P. & O. and 
H B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St.;London, E.C.3. 2.I. Agents, J 
} Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C, 8, 
4 No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd, 138, Leadenhall St., London, EC. 3, 


| or P. . House, as above. 
} No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. P. & O. House (First | 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W: 1, and for Vancouver § 








Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 
No. 8.—P. & GO. Branch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, £.C.3, or P.& 0. 


3 as above. 
Paris (All Routes)—Sociéts Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines, 


























The 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 
MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 

. DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 


Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea. 


Open to Non-Residents. 


Revised Tariff. 
Telephone: Langham 2080. 


Telegrams: Langham, London. 























THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 
THE FINEST FOSITION IN LONDON. 
Self-contained Suites of unequalled 


luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


THE Ideal Family Hotel de Luxe in the Heart of 
Fashionable London. 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 
H. THOMAS, General Manager 
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A “Swan” for Everyone this Xmas! 


HERE is pleasure in giving a 
“Swan” almost equal to the 
delight of using one. 


You know that a “ Swan” will be of 
daily service to the recipient—a helpful 
gift whose every use will inspire a kindly 
thought of the donor. 

A “Swan” Pen is sure to please, 
because we undertake to satisfy “every 
user, 


‘SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 


Self-filling pattern from 15/-. 
Other “Swans” from 12/6. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
List Post Free. 
MABIE, TODD, & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133-135 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. London Branches: 79 and 80 High 


Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95a Regent Street, 
W. 1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. 





Size 2 
Self-filling 
with 18ct, 
Rolled Gold 
Band, 































Full size of Handkerchiefs 10 in. 


square, with lace edge 1 in. deep. Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


x A cell ent for a Lady. 
Rg sped permicmntgpetidnegen ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 


aanp-MabE LACE HANKIES EHRMANNS 














corners properly turned on the lace- = 
cushion; the lace wears and re- : PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
tains its beauty for a Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
A pretty assortment of edgings P Shiengeer es 
“hee ter pons in widths practically PRIE-WAR PRICES. . 
of age 3in., noe ay Per dozen. 
1/6, 2/6 per yard. ollars, eas . x 
Yoho, Appliqués, os CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body .. or 24/- 
fe, Workec y 1e illag 
Lacemakers. TTRRNT Gunori : a cs 
<4 Write for sheet of designs, GRAVES. SAUTERNE, Superior medium, Rich 29/ 
Any dug ay sent to BURGUNDY, B&AUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 
any address given, in the CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. 
British Isles or Abroad, on BURGUNDY. {5° very superior growth... 48 
receipt of remittance cover- RAE apie Ces 2 2 ae 
ing the amount. HOCK a. Ga DOMTHAL Estate 39/- 
; Mrs. Armstronc’s Lack- . bottling, Great bargain os oe 
nines Men Maw MOSELLE, ZELLER SCHWARZE KATZ 1919 36/= 





creepers ————————— |_| CHaMpaGne, {282MANN & FILS'* GOLDEN 4 gg. 


GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. JTO/= 


S AM ARK AND SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvee .. TQ 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY . .. 49/- 
a 








SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 39/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH a .-150/- 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 


COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 3GEO 


Hand Weaving. 


invaluable in case of illness . |- 

Hand Woven Carp ets WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/= 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 

from the East. WHISKY. {+ 1 10UEUR SPECIALITE,” great age # BO/= 

= Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 


: arenes ‘ Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
$3 LEDBURY ROAD, BAYSWATER, fs Dacca at: 
LONDON, W. 11. EHRMANNS, 
Mrs. ANDREA ANGEL. Telephone : Park 1986. 43 & 44 Finsbrry Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “S.” 
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DARKNESS AT 
CHRISTMAS. 


We who possess the priceless gift of sight can 
scarcely realize what it is to be continually surrounded 
by darkness. 

Imagine, for a moment, how you weuld feel if you 
knew that, instead of the glow and colour, the happy 
faces and bright eyes which surround you on 
Christmas Day, you were suddenly to find nought but 
blackness, a blackness inconceivable to us, for even 
though we close our eyes, the heavenly light glimmers 
through. 

Would you not willingly give away all that you 
possess to receive the precious gift of sight? 

Think of the Blind, therefore, this Christmas, and 


enable the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) to 
lighten and brighten the lives of the sightless. 


All subseriptions and donations should be sent to 
G. F. MOWATT, Hon. Treasurer, National Institute 
for the Blind, 224 Great Pertland Street, 
London, W. 1. 
























WHAT MAKES A NATION 
HAPPY 


@ Lord Bacon tells us that, upon the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth “when the prisoners, according to custom, were 
released . . . acourtier . . . delivered a petition into 
her hand . . .. said aloud, ‘ That there were still four 
or five prisoners unjustly detained . . . and these were 
the four Evangelists and the Apostle St. Paul, who had long 
been imprisoned in an unknewn tongue and not suffered to 
converse with the people.’ ” 


Q John Richard Green thus describes the work of the Bible 
“which Elizabeth had again opened for her peopie. No 
greater moral change ever passed over a nation than passed 
over England during these years. England became the people 
of a hook, and that book was the Bible. The whole moral 
effect produced nowadays by the religious newspaper, the 
essay, the lecture, the sermon, was then produced by the 
Bible alone. And its effect in this way, however dispassionately 
we examine it, was simply amazing. . . . The whole 
temper of the nation felt the change. A new conception of 
life and of man superseded the old. A new moral and 
religious impulse spread through every class. . . « The 
whole nation became, in fact, a church.” 


G@ The Bible Society strives to put this most necessary boon 
at the disposal of all mankind. Its achievements suggest the 
value which multitudes set upon this Book of Ged. During 
the first fifty years of the Society’s existence it circulated 
28 million Bibles, Testaments, and portions of Holy Scripture. 
The circulation in the next fifty years increased from 26 
millions to 159 millions. Only seventeen of the third period 
of fifty years have yet passed, but already, in these seventeen 
years, it has circulated 133 million copies. The Gospel already 
speaks in languages understood by three-quarters of the 
population of the world. 

Please send a gift to the Secretaries, BRITISH AND 


FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 





‘These Children need Happiness.- 
~Will you help to give it? 










OVER 26,000 ALREADY RESCUED. 
NEARLY 4,200 NOW IN THE HOMES. 
Christmas Gifts for Food and Clothing Earnestly 


Solicited by the A) Bae. 
Q WAIFSeSTRAYS (! 
i 


SOCIETY 









Donaiions too— 
‘The Ree W. Power: Swann, MA. Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
Leadon, S E11. Cheques, ete, crcesed Barclays aad payable ~ Wads aed Seraya 














5 /- DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5 / = 
for want of Your Help TO COMPLETE IT. 


THE WHOLE SERVICE W 


To provide and maintain 


NEED THIS YEAR 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 
Up to the 30th November we had received 617,912. 


WE MUST GET BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR 
382,088 MORE. 
Wiii you be “ One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 


Even the Life-Boat WOULD SINK if she were incomplete, 


Come to the rescue and feel at Christmas that you have “ pulled an oar ” 
for one of the noblest of British charities—-unique in that it is the oniy 
one which provides an indispensable NATIONAL SERVICE without 
one penny from the State. 
Lorp Harrowey, Georce F. Sure, M.Avg 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
RCYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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and Stores 
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Onote Gift 


66¢) NOTO Gifts” make acceptable, 

Z intimate and permanert presents, 
A box of cigars goes up in smoke— 
chocolates are soon eaten—silk stock- 

ings wear out. But an Onoto Pen or 
Pencil is a life-time gift, while even 

an Onoto Diary will be 
carried and used for 365 days. 

All Onoto Gifts are British 

all through. Buy them and 


keep British workpeople em- 
ployed through the winter. 







ote Onocto the Diary 


ha 
“ a 


1/- to 21/- 


Pen 


Onots the Pencil Onoto the Diary 
Tuomas ve La Rue & Co., Lrp., 110 Bunhill Kow, London, E.C. 1. 


————__— 7 























Prices from 
30/- to 63/- 








OF all the material things a man § THE makers of Lotus boots and shoes 


uses and possesses the shoes will 
tell you most about the man. 
Look at them in his shoe-rack. 
Or look at them when he’s kicked 
them off and one of them is 
turning a worn-out sole up to 
the ceiling. Shoes are they? Nay— 


books! Volumes! About the man! § 


have produced a shoe for every pur- 
pose ofa man’s masterful life. Shoes 
that deserve white spats. Shoes that 
don’t need them. Shoes that you hope 
nobody will see because you’ve come 
a short cut across a turnip field. Dress 
shoes that you hope somebody will 
see—when you're sitting out a dance. 


LotuseDelta 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 


LOTUS LTD, STAFFORD & Northampton. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERB 
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F RANCIS BACON'S Readers of the “Little Red Book” 
CIPHER 
SIGNATURES 


By FRANK Ow AnD 


Sir Lynden Macassey, 


K.C., K.B.E. 


“It is always invaluable for 
reference; its contributors are 
accepted authorities on their 
respective subjects; its facts I 
have always found accurate, and 
its information well balanced.” 


“In the end Truth will out.” 
—(The Merchant of Venice.) 








THE TRUE AUTHORSHIP HE Daily Mail Year Book i fscina 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE oP smu teen,” Shen Se ee 
PLAYS ESTABLISHED ready reference book for office and home. 


and copiously indexed, it is the ideal ever- 
Look for the bright red cover on all 














: bookstalls. | 
és 
Vol. I—*“Shakespeare,” now ready. | 
Contains 72 Plates of Originals, etc. Daily Mail 
PRICE - - gi-1-0NET YEAR BOOK 
all books s ( sage rice | 
Published by pny free tat apd p in ood I 1g 
GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, we YEAR BOOK” Ceemulite Howe EC 4 


London, W.C. 1. 





Que 


Foe oe sais 








E i 
Bunyard’s | The Big Fe a 
a Rreait Trees iT of the 7,000 Pawnshops ! | 
i pl ane act ° a ] Have They Got Your Factory? | 
li . : F 
E A good Investment a) Home-made Credit will Release it. | 
E &alasting Pleasure. 4%, Specimen ; Read Annual 
oiipintninimmiangaanae ||| : free from : _. : Subscription 
B Our finely illustrated catalogue will be sent . pene eso Credit Power Paw 
| to any reader mentioning this paper by return, | ji} o : : through 
|||“: posteard. : 6d. monthly. > newsagents. : 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., ||] Sesesserseeeeeeeees hascsinccdiemennal 


a The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 
Tke “ Credit Power” Press, 70 High second W.C. 1. 
Te ee ee se oe ne ee ee ma Titan sites. eA Ne ANE 





oo 


- BOOKS REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED | 
| IN THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL | 


can be obtained through any of the 1,000 Branches of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office : Strand House, London, W.C. 2 
WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


a 
E 
Billi ! I 


iit 
dab AMME LA 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.) LIST 


Sir Rennell Rodd’s 


Social and Diplomatic Memories 
(1884-1893) 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR J. RENNELL RODD, recently 
H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 1 vol. 21s. net. 


Truth.—“ Extremely interesting and entertaining.” 





_—— 


“THE STORY OF A CAREER OF GLOWING ROMANCE."—Cape Times. 


ry . 
The Life of Jameson 
By IAN COLVIN. With Portraits. 2 vols. 32s. net. 
Morning Post.— This book is unique in its vivid virility.” 
The Times.—“ Unique among modern biographies.” 
Daily News.—"“ A brilliant and extraordinarily lively picture.” 





The Unfortunate Colonel Despard and 


Other Studies 
By SIR CHARLES OMAN, M.P., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 10s. 6d. net. 





By the Author of “‘ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.” 


The Five Jars 
By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton. With Illustrations by 
Gilbert James. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Guardian.—" An uncanny, unusual, but quite delightful fairy-tale.” 





Sir Walter Raleigh and the Air History 


By H. A. JONES, M.C., Director of the Historical Section (Air 
Branch) of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 2s. 6d. net. 





A History of European Diplomacy 
(1815-1914) 


By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 16s. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 Maddox St., W.1. 














THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remady. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 
“* Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation."’"—T'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free frem 
J.HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, $.W. 1. 





Please note new address. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR. 


A Catalogue of Newest Books will be sent Post Free on request. 


A. & F. DENNY, Ltd., 163a Strand, London, W.C. 
(Opposite St. Mary-le-Strand.) 














OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my, 44 pp. December Catalogue 
‘ of Bodks in all branches of literature, in new condition, offered at Bargain 
Prices, free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 
Btreet, W. 1. 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s: 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 


May bs had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 
THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT MORAY 


SOLDIER, STATESMAN, AND MAN OF SCIENCE 
(1608-1673) 
ROBERTSON, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF BLAKE, COLERIDGE, 
LAMB, WORDSWORTH, &c. 


By HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. Edited by EDITH ip 
MORLEY, Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Manchester University Publication.) 
“The student of literature will always have to turn to these pages for 
the sketches they contain of men of genius as they lived and talked and 
quarrelled and made friends.""—Rosgrt Lynp in the Daily News. 
_““We can say, with safety, that this is one of the most important addi- 
tions ever made to the critical library, and no English student can afford 
to be without it.”—New Cambridge. 
“A delightful yvolume.”—New Statesman. 
“A book of quite extraordinary literary interest.” 


IN THE HOUSE OF MY PILGRIMAGE 


and other Poems. With Introductory Letter by the Rey. 





By ALEXANDER 
(Oxon). &vo. 


(Edin.), B.Litt. 





Public Opinion. 








GEORGE CONGREVE, M.A., S.S.J.E. F’cap 8vo. 4s. net. 
OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. Second Series. 
’y the VERY REV. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul's. 


6s. net. 


LADY AVIS TREWITHIN 
A ROMANCE OF DARTMOOR 
By BEATRICE CHASE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ADVANCED AUCTION BRIDGE 
By “BASCULE.” New Edition. With the latest Portland 
Club Rules (1914), and numerous illustrative hands. 
l6mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A GUIDE TO DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE 


3y the Rt. Hon. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 
D.C.L. Second and Revised Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


STEAM TURBINES 


By WILLIAM J. GOUDIE, D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., A.M.ILC.E. 
Second Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. With 329 Illustra- 
tions and numerous Examples. 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF REPRODUCTION 


By FRANCIS H. A. MARSHALL, Sc.D. (Camb.), D.Sc. 
(Edin.), F.R.S. With Illustrations. 
Second and Revised Edition. 8vo. 36s. 


SYNTHETIC COLOURING MATTERS 


DYESTUFFS DERIVED FROM PYRIDINE, QUINOLINE, 
ACRIDINE, AND XANTHENE 


By J. T. HEWITT, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 
NEW EDITION OF THQRPE’S DICTIONARY OF 
CHEMISTRY. 

A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
3y Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., assisted 
by Eminent Contributors. 

With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. {Third Impression. ]} 

















net 





14s. net. 





Vol. I. A to CALCIUM. 60s. net. 
Vol. II, CALCULI to EXPLOSION. 60s, net. 
Vol. III. EXPLOSIVES to KYROFIN. 60s. net. 
Vol. IV. L to OXYDISILIN. 60s. net. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 











GIVE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
and § EXHIBITION ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books now ready. 
On Saturday, ith inst., remain open undil 5 D.m, 


™ 3 S.W. 7. 





HAVE YOU A MANUSCRIPT, or family records, or 
an illustrated description of your home—or, in fact, any record 
which you would like to publish for circulation amongst your 
friends? 

We will advise you as to the best method of carrying out 
your wishes at a moderate cost. 

Ed. J. Burrow and Co., Ltd., Publishers, 
93 Kingsway, London. 
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Seeley, Service & C& ye ee 
Founded 1795 
THE HILL TRIBES OF FiJi x 
A. B. BREWSTER, F.R.A.I. Illus. and Maps. 218. net. | | 
ity x 
Mr. Brewster knows the Fijians ee ke ey aoe ™ SIDGWICK & J ACKSON, Lid. 8 
THE SEA GYPSIES OF MALAYA ' ee cad " 
_W. G. WHITE, F.R.G.S. Illus. and Map. 213. net. - NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. a 
An admirabie account of a Te teten. 6 MARY STUART pastes ein ‘ 
= annie By Joun Drinkwater. (Fourth Impression.) Crown 
THE MAKING OF MODERN JAPAN | « Svo. 3s. 6d. net; Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. k 
J. H. GUBBINS, C.M.G., M.A. Illustrated. 21s. net. PRELUDES 1921-1922 
“Authoritative.” — Aberdeen Jnl. ‘Very interesting.” — Notts. Gdn. a yg Foun Drinkwater. A new volume of longer Poems, x 
I ion.) Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 
FORE AND AFT CRAFT and their story!) cerpcrep PoRMS OF JOHN ; 
E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. New Ed. 150 Iilus. 12s. 6d.n. | jy DRINKWATER J x 
THINGS SEEN on the ITALIAN LAKES ‘as (Second Impression.) 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 6s. net. x 
Mrs. LONSDALE RAGG. Profusely Illustrated. 38, 6d. net. « Q- SHIPS AND THEIR STORY x 
THE ROMANCE OF COAL | Bef Sng Canpesasen, Inte Rioumnent Commandan, 
HARLES R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E. Many Illustrations. 6$.net. pa e — ata x 
AN ANTHOLOGY. By “Q.” ey «=: ENVIRONMENT a ear ae 
THE PILGRIM’S WAY A Little Scrip of Good | 4 aa — 4 pane eee x 
Counsel for Travellers. By Prof. Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. ® THE BIOLOGY OF THE SEA-SHORE , 
“Th aaees Cloth, 33, 6d. net. ,deather, 5s. net. | By F. W. Frattery and C. L. Warton, M.Sc. With an 
2 very flower o? a cultivated man’s reading.” — Country Life. - iatreduction a Professer I. ArTkuR Tuomson, M.A. x 
-— — «L.D. strated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
‘TENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES. 83. 64. net cach. New Vol. | | CkOO’S Ss i 
“ x THE CUCKOO’S SECRET x 
CH EMISTRY OF TO- DAY «c G. BULL, M.A.P. By Epcar Cuance. Illustrated. Small demy Svo. 
’ 7 150 Illus. 8s. 6d. net. | |™ 7s. 6d. net. a 
“Combines lucidity with the strictest ae See EB LITTLE PLAYS OF ST. FRANCIS x 
—Building News siiae noah 4 ais tied — 
There are 11 other Volumes on Geology, Electricity, Astronomy, | = pA orange mea tha a aon iieeienaas x 
Scientific Ideas, Botany, Photography, etc., all by experts. - POEMS OF TO-DAY » Second Series x 
NEW ART LIBRARY. Compiled by the Enciisu Association. Uniform with 
“The admirable New Art Library.”-— Connoisseur. a — a with ay Notes, 3s. 6d. a 
WATER COLOUR A. w. RI see 10s. 6d. ast, x net; 1 aper overs, without 2 otes, «Ss. net. "I 
OIL PAINTING 8. J. SoLoMON, R.A. 108. 64. net. == 
ANATOMY Sm Aurrep Frrep. 15s. net. a 3 Adam St., Adelphi, London, W.C. 2 a 
MODELLING ALBERT Torr. 158. net. = = 
DRAWING HAROLD SPEED. 10s. 6d. net. 
ANATOMY OF TREES REx VICAT COLE. 158. net. 4 E 
PERSPECTIVE Rex VicaT COLE. 18s. net. Sea eee me em me me a oe ae 
38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 





A CHAPTER OF MISFORTUNES. 


3y Major-General W. D. BIRD, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Author of 
“The Direction of War,” “ Strategy of the Russo-Japanese War,” 
“ Strategy of Franco-German War,” etc.). Price 8/6. Net postage 
9d. Forster Groom & Co., 15 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 


















































ARROWSMITH 


KING OF THE CASTLE 
By Keble Howard. 





7s. 6d. net. 


“A Chapter of Misfortunes” The battles of Ctesiphon and Pheer Howard's best story since The Smiths of Surbiton,”’—Court 
waite . . x Dujailah, which form the nucleus ournal. 
deals trenchantly with that “ Delightful reading.”—Siratford-on-Avon Herald. 


momentous phase of the Great 
War when British statesmen 
resolved that to capture Bagh- 


of the narrative, are crowded with 
dramatic incidents. It is not too 
much to say that seldom, if ever, 
have two commanders been obliged, 


PIED PIPER’S STREET 


By V. H. Friedlaender (Author of “ Matnsprtnc.”) 5s, net. 


. .. as was the case at Ctesiphon, to 
dad was essential both : from base their decisions on information These essays bring the smell of the open air and the countryside, 
the political and military which was apparently so reliable, and echoes of childhood’s days. They are written with grace of 
standpoint; a resolve which, in but yet was actually quite mis- technique and inspiration of thought, and will fully sustain Miss 
all probability, accounts for 1 4 =e —_— a a Friedlaender’s growing reputation. [Jmmediately. 
* on e othe 2 ad, 1¢€ e 
our present occupation of great truth that opportunities once OLD LONDON TOWN 


Mesopotamia. 


neglected seldom recur. 


Iilustrated and described by |Vill Owen. 





5s. net. [Third Impression. 
“One of the most delightful little books about 
the capital that we have ever been given. 
There is a quality in Mr. Owen's work which 
is most agreeable; it is not merely that his 
draughtsmanship is first class. His 
works are instinct with humour, and even his 
buildings are filled with the life of the great 
city. <A delightful little hook.””—Pall Mali and | 
Globe. | 








COMMON SENSE BOOKS ON MARRIAGE 


Taquiries which reach us by reason of the articles on Marriage and Birth Control, 
published in our sixpenny monthly magazine, ““ HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY,” 
prove that there is a very urgent need for plain, straightforward answers to 
questions that trouble 99 per cent. of married couples. This need has been filled 
by the new books by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, entitled :— 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(The Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


THE. REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A Complete Guide to Adult Men and Women) 
6/9 EACH, POST FREE. 


Successful marriage is so obviously the bedrock of human happiness and 
— ‘rity, and the fowndation on which present-day civilisation is built, that it 

surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in the spirit 
cf ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during the last few generations. 

These Books deal in plain non-technical pry and comprehensive manncr 
with the whole subject from the “ Why” of it and the many years oi preparation, 
to the responsibilities of marriage and parenthood, and the actual mental aud 
physical difficulties which beset the partners at different periods of their lives 
together. They are most necessary books for every man and woman of mature 
age who already is, or contemplates being, married. They will save much mis- 
understanding. and promote very considerable happiness. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Both Volumes, 12s. 6d. 
fend now a Cheque or P.O. to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd, (Dept. 182), 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4. 








\< 
By ha Goodwin and B. J. Evans. 
Foreword by Lord Lonsdale. 
Drawings by Pisani, 
“Strongly recommended.”—Pall Mall and Globe. 


2s. net. 


“A veritable sign-post to a championship belt.”"—cferee. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF BRISTOL 
By C. F. W. Dening, F.RA.B.A. 

To be published in the spring at two-and-a-half guineas. 
scribers’ copies, £2 2s. Od. Prospectus om application. 


Sub- 





ARROWSMITH, Ltd. 


MARSHALL. 


J. W. 


SIMPKIN, 


Bristol : 
LONDON : 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
REMINISCENCES. 
By LADY BATTERSEA. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Country Life: ‘‘ Wady Battersea has written the best book of 
reminiscences which we have read for a long time.” 











THIRD THOUSAND. 


A SCRAP BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal r6mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


To-day: ‘‘ Mr. Saintsbury has given us many books of surprising: 


value, but none better than this new one. It is just a collection 
of thoughts and ideas, long enough to taste, and short enough to 
leave you wishing for more.”’ 





THIRD THOUSAND. 

MR. EVANS: A CRICKETO-DETECTIVE 
STORY. By CYRIL, ALINGTON, Author of “ Strained 
Relations.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph: ‘“‘ A real rival in popularity to ‘ Strained 
Relations.’ Which is to say that it will be read to the accom- 
paniment of frequent and satisfying chuckles, and take its place 
in that select band of volumes which it will be a pleasure to open 
again... . A very jolly book. Mr. Alington’s sense of fun never 
fails in its quality.”’ 








PART III JUST PUBLISHED. 
OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE. 
By H. R. JAMES, M.A. 2 vols. With Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. Vol. I, 6s. net. Part I.: THE GREAT EPICS. 
3s. 6d. Part II: THE STRUGGLE WITH PERSIA. 
3s. 6d. Vol. IL, Pert IlI.: ATHENS: HER SPLENDOUR 
AND HER Fall. 4s. €d. 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GAY & HANCOCK. LTD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BIRDS IN FLIGHT 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.LS., ete. 
R Size 10 in. by 74 in. Pp. 144. 
Artistic Cloth, coloured wrapper, 15/- net. Postage 1/-. 
12 Mounted Plates in Colour, 8 Black-and-White Plates, and 9 line 
Illustrations by ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. 
Spectator (Dec. 2).—‘ One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for 


such a book, which ought to be on everybody’s shelves. . . « This is a 
book of unique charm.” 




















SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
BIRDS ONE SHOULD KNOW, 
Beneficial and Mischievous 
3y Canon THEODORE WOOD. 
Tilustrated by ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. 

8 Mounted Plates in Colour. 16 Plates in Black-and-White,” 185 
Text Illustrations. 10 in. by 74 in. Cloth, with coloured wrapper. 
10/6 net. Postage 1/-. 

Bookman.— As for the book itself, with its very fine coloured plates and 
black-and-white illustrations by Roland Green, one can hardly speak too 
highly of the care which has evidently been taken over its production, and 
its moderate price is a pleasant surprise in these expensive days.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
’ 7, “~ 
THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREN 
3y WILLIAM ROBB. 
Crown Svo, pp. 208. Cloth Gilt, 5/- net. Postage 5d. 
Church Times.—“‘ We congratulate Mr. Robb on having chosen a title for 
his book which accurately describes its contents delightful as the 
book is.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Mr. Robb’s admirable little book becomes a manual 
of method that parents even more than teachers would do well to read.” 
Schoolmaster.—‘ An exception to the ruck of books on education, and in 
every respect is praiseworthy.” 


BETTY FROM THE QUAKER CITY 
By Mrs. ADA PITFIELD, Author of ‘ Princess of the Sandhills,’ 
*The Bachclors of Wescombe,’ ‘The Silence of Gray’s Inn,’ ‘A 
3reath of Scandal.’ Crown 8vo. Cloth. Coloured Wrapper, 6s. 
Postage 5d. 
Dorset County Chronicle— A charming idyll in which all good Dorset 
folk will find rest and quiet enjoyment to their heart’s content.” 





———~ 





London: Gay & Hancock, Ltd., 34 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 











3 heQ 45,6)'10) & 
iq {OrD)OYS & 


NEW STORIES FOR BOYS 
By Herbert Strang 


WINNING HIS NAME: A Romance of Stuart Days. 


6/- net 
By Hylton Cleaver 


THE HARLEY FIRST XV: Stories of Public School 
Life and Sport. 6/- net 


By Joseph Bowes 
THE JACKAROOS: Life on an Australian Cattle 
Run. 6/- net 
By Mark Harborough 


THICKTHORN CAMP: A Story for Boy Scouts. 
6/- net 
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NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS 
By Brenda Girvin 


KATHLEEN’S ADVENTURE: The Story of a Loss 
and a Discovery. 6/- net 
By Dorita Fairlie Bruce 


DIMSIE MOVES UP AGAIN: A Further Story of 
Dimsie at the Jane Willard School. 6/- net 


By E. L. Haverfield 


JUST A JOLLY GIRL: A School Story with a 
Mystery. 6/- net 


By Vera G. Dwyer. 


THE KAYLES OF BUSHY LODGE: An Australian 
Story. 6/- net 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
By Chloe Preston 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS GO SHOPPING: The latest 


addition to the famous Peek-a-Boo Series. 


6/- net 
By Cecil Aldin 


US: A story in Seven Breaths: Illustrated in Colour 
by Cecil Aldin. 3/6 net 


By Agnes Grozier Herbertson 
SING SONG STORIES: A Collection of Bedtime 
Stories. 3/6 net 
By Margaret Batchelor 
A LITTLE RHODESIAN: A South African Story. 
3/-net 
By Margaret Stuart Lane 
MEG OF THE BROWNIES: The First Story dealing 


with the Brownie Movement. 2/6 net 


By M. Horace Smith 


TEN TALES: A delightful Collection of Stories for 
Children. 2/6 net 


Oxford Books for Boys and Girls are issued with 
the guarantee that they represent the highest 
achievement in juvenile literature. 


XMAS LIST FREE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HUMPHREY MILFORD LONDON, E.C. 4 
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WM. BLACK WOOD« SONS’ 
NOTABLE BOOKS 


THE INSURRECTION IN MESOPOTAMIA, 1920. 
By Lisut-GeneraL StrR AYLMER L. HALDANE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.0., Author of “ How We 
Escaped from Pretoria,” etc. 21s. net. 
‘** A modest but comprehensive record of a great achievement. It is a great story well told, and onc that should be read by anyone 
to whom the Empire is more than a casual aggregation of Anglo-Saxons for a selfish end.’”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rr. Hoy. Sm F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 42s. net. 


“A book so comprehensive in its treatment and broad in its conception that it easily ranks as the most important contribution 
to the science of tropical administration that has been written in the English language.”—Royal Colonial Institute Journal. 

““No one is better qualified than Sir F. Lugard to explain, discuss, and pass judgment upon the problems that face European, 
and especially British, civilization and administration in tropical Africa.’’— Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. Third Impres- 
sion. Vol. Il. 158. net. Second Impression. Vol. Ill. 15s. net. Vol. IV. 20s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By JAMES MACDONALD, F.RS.E. In 3 Volumes. Each 


Volume sold separately. Price 25s. each net. 
Vol. I. LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT.—VOL. II. FARM CROPS.—Vol. III. FARM LIVE STOCK. 


THE FORESTER, By JOHN NISBET, D.@c. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 45s. net. 
A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents and Foresters. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. by JOHN NISBET, D.&c. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. GILLANDERS, F.ES. With 354 Illustrations. Second 


Impression. Demy Svo. Price 15s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED. V. THEOBALD, 


M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 














THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES. 
COLLECTED POEMS. IN THREE VOLUMES. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 


THE TORCH BEARERS. 7s. éd. net. 


** A noble piece of architectural poetry, from the pinnacles of which songs flutter down tous 4 « . a mighty task, magnificently 
essayed.’’"— Morning Post. 


SELECTED VERSE. 3rd Impression. 5s. net. 


FICTION. 


OUT OF PRISON. by SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “The Strong Hand,” “ The Flag of the 
Adventurer,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The common experience with historical novels is to find the fictitious characters more real than historical. This is reversed, 

and Napoleon appears suddenly as a living man among the dull shadows . . . full of good drama and admirably told.’’—T'imes. 


MURDER DISQUALIFIES. By ALAN GRAHAM, Author of “ The Voyage Home,” “ Follow the 
Little Pictures.” 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Alan Graham always has a thrilling yarn to spin.’’—Glasgow Herald. : 
“It is a story which provides the reader with an enjoyable holiday from the realities of life.”’—Scotsman. 
“Its fun is hilarious and rattling.”"-—Morning Post. 


THE TERROR BY NIGHT. By GEORGE W. GOUGH, Author of “ The Yeomen Adventurer.” 
7s. 6d. net. ; 

‘* Episodes in the life of a mysterious ‘ gentleman of the road,’ who has his name and place in society in the age when Walpole 

was Minister, when Johnson frequented the London coffee-houses, and when highwaymen infested the turnpike to Bath.’’—Scotsman. 








THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT IS A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’’ sent post free for 30s. 
yearly or 15s. for 6 months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 37 racmuatcr Row, London. 
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